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AT the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, held, as usual, on 
St. George’s Day, the officers and council 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Sir Arthur Evans; treasurer, Mr. 
William Minet; director, Sir Edward Bra- 
brook; secretary, Mr. C. R. Peers. Mem- 
bers of council: Colonel F. W. T. Attree, 
R.E., Mr. W. Paley Baildon, Mr. J. N. 
Bankes, Mr. E. N. Baynes, Mr. W. H. Bell, 
Mr. H. Brakspear, Bishop Browne, Mr. J. D. 
Crace, Rev. E. S. Dewick, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. L. W. King, Mr. William Martin, Mr. 
Philip Norman, Mr. F. W. Pixley, Mr. 
D’Arcy Power, Sir Hercules Read, and Mr. 
C. A. Tennant. 


¢ & ¢ 


The fourteenth-century tombs at Allhallows, 
Barking, have been examined by the secretary 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, who considers that they are suffer- 
ing from active decay owing to damp and 
dust. He has written on the subject to the 
Vicar. Professor Lethaby has also expressed 
the view that the decay is active, and he 
suggests that the tombs should be freed from 
dust and coated with a thin layer of wax. 
This suggestion will be adopted. The tombs 
are of Purbeck marble. 
VOL. XI. 


We take the following note from the 
Architect, April 23 : ‘In the new architectural 
room which has been fitted up in the base- 
ment of the Tempest Anderson Hall in the 
Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society at York, an immense improvement 
has been effected, the almost incomparable 
collection of pottery and other Roman 
antiquities having been thoroughly cleaned, 
rearranged, and labelled. This includes a 
large collection of sarcophagi, cinerary urns, 
and Samian table-ware, together with some 
Roman moulds which have a peculiar interest 
at the moment. They were worn by soldiers 
of the Sixth and Ninth Legions in the same 
manner as our troops are wearing identifica- 
tion discs. In the department of medizval 
sculpture, the Society has, during the last 
year or two, gradually recovered from various 
sources fragments of the shrine of St. William 
of York, which originally stood behind the 
great stone reredos, also destroyed, of the 
Minster, and which has been re-erected, as 
far as possible, in the Museum. They have 
also recovered three of the eight niches of the 
great reredos itself, together with the canopies 
and some portions of the decoration, though 
none of the statues occupying the niches 
have been found. The old reredos stood 
one bay farther west than the present glazed 
screen. It must have been a very tall and 
imposing piece of sculpture, in Tees marble, 
some of the eleven fragments recovered 
in the last three years being in splendid 
preservation.” 


At a meeting of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries, held at Burlington 
House on April 16, at which representa- 
tives from the Shropshire and Birmingham 
Societies were also present, it was decided, 
in view of the scarcity of labour and in con- 
sequence of the war, not to proceed with the 
excavations at Wroxeter during the present 
year. Mr. J. P. Bushe Fox was authorized 
to arrange and catalogue the objects found 
during the recent seasons, and to clear of 
weeds and vegetation the baths and other 
parts of Wroxeter that were formerly ex- 
cavated. 


+ ¢ #¢ 
The Standard, May 3, reported that “A 
little fine plate is coming to the hammer, but 
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the cream is evidently being held up. At 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s rooms 
in Hanover Square, a George I. plain taper- 
stick realized 44s. per ounce, and a plain 
half-pint tankard ros. 3d. per ounce. Better 
prices, however, came along when the effects 
of the late General Sir G. Bryan Milman 
(Major of the Tower of London) were put 
up. For a George III. openwork sugar 
basket 66s. per ounce was given, and, 
although some lots dropped to tos. a 
George III. mustard-pot fetched 45s. per 
ounce. In other property were several good 
lots. A ball-shaped kettle of George II. 
period made 30s. 6d. per ounce, a pierced 
cake basket of the same 2os., and a pair of 
sugar castors 50s., per ounce. A pair of 
Chippendale plain salvers by John Tuite, of 
George I. period, ran to 44s. per ounce; a 
large gilt porringer and cover (James II.), by 
Peter Harache, realized 40s. an ounce 
(52 oz. 7 dwt.) ; a small argyle (George III.) 
made 30s. an ounce, and a small round 
teapot (George I.), by Aug. Cortauld, made 
50s. an ounce. A Charles II. toby jug 
realized toos. an ounce, while a child’s mug 
(Newcastle, 1732) fetched 12s. per ounce. 
A rose diamond keyless watch went for 
422 1158. 6d.” 
2 : 

A prehistoric stone hammer is reported to 
have been unearthed at Blairfettie, in the 
Atholl district of Perthshire. The hammer, 
which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
said the Glasgow Herald, April 28, “is com- 
posed of a piece of mountain schist weighing 
about 15 pounds. There is no hole for 
a shaft, but a circular groove had been cut 
round the centre of the hammer, to which a 
strong withe of birch or other fibrous piece 
of wood would be secured. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Blairfettie are the remains of an 
ancient stone circle, and also an interesting 
cup-marked stone.” 


¢ ¢ 
Of the medizeval cross of the little village of 
King’s Newton, Derbyshire, only the steps 
remain on the site, and in place of the cross 
is a fine tree. The sculptured head, after 
being lost sight of for some years, was recently 
discovered in Derby, and now there is a 
movement to restore the cross. During a 
visit in 1896 or 1897, Mr. J. Ward, F,S.A., 





noticed it among the outbuildings of a house 
in the village, and all he could learn was 
that it was found in an old well “ many years 
ago’’—according to one informant, about 
twenty. There was no doubt that it belonged 
to the village cross. One of its figures is 
undoubtedly St. Michael, to whom the parish 
church of Melbourn is dedicated, in which 
parish is King’s Newton; and as there was 
once a chapel of St. Nicholas in the village, 
it is a reasonable conjecture that the figure 
on the opposite side of the head represented 
that saint. Mr. Ward suggested its removal 
to the Derby Museum for safety, subject to 
its return to the village, if at any time it was 
decided to restore the cross, and he wrote to 
the then curator to that effect. But about two 
years ago his successor reported that it could 
not be found there. This led him to make 
a search on the above premises at King’s 
Newton ; but in vain, and the present tenant 
knew nothing of it. He then gave particulars 
and drawings to the Vicar of Melbourn, the 
Rev. L. P. Robin, hoping that these would 
lead to its recovery. 
& ¢ 

Several months ago it turned up in Derby, 
and through the interest of Mr. Thomas 
Tudor it passed to the custody of the Derby- 
shire Archeological Society. It appears 
that the Derby holder had received it from 
a relative, who was an innkeeper near King’s 
Newton ; but why it found its way to an inn 
rather than to the Derby Museum is an 
interesting question! It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to learn that the Society proposes to 
restore the cross on the old site, all that is 
required being a new shaft and base stone at 
a cost of about £18 or £20, and towards 
this £13 has been promised. No doubt 
the hon. secretary of the Society, Mr. P. H. 
Currey, F.R.I.B.A., will be glad to receive 
further contributions as early as possible. 
The cross-head is a good example of late 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century work, 
and although somewhat damaged—we fear 
more from ill usage than the effects of the 
weather —its main features are still very 
clear. Each side is recessed with a simple 
cusped head. The subjects of the two wider 
sides are the Crucifixion and St. Mary and 
the Infant ; and of the narrower, St. Michael 
standing on a dragon with a very human 
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head, and, as conjectured above, St. Nicholas, 
which is in a worse condition than the others, 
the head having entirely flaked away. All 
are in high relief. 


¢ ¢ 
In the April ‘‘Notes’’ we referred (anée, 
p. 124) to recent exploratory work at Dunagoil 
Cave in the Island of Bute. The Scotsman 
of April 13 printed a long article, filling more 
than two columns, by Dr. James Ritchie, of 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
giving ‘‘Some Results of the Exploration of 
an Early Settlement in Bute.” The article 
was full of most interesting and valuable 
detail. We venture to quote one or two 
paragraphs relating to the animal remains 
found in the course of last year’s excavations. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


“In this great accumulation,” wrote Dr. 
Ritchie, “the majority of the bones belonged 
to the extinct short-horned Celtic ox, some- 
times known as the smaller fossil ox, an 
animal, with short and forward-pointing 


‘ horns, considerably smaller in body than the 


ordinary domestic cattle of to-day. Many of 
the bones were those of young animals, and 
a large proportion of the jaws bore the stamp 
of calfhood—milk-teeth. Some of the bones 
still retained traces of man’s handiwork, 
showing dents and scratches where they had 
been split, in all likelihood for the extraction 
of marrow. Next in abundance came remains 
of the Peat or Turbary sheep, the long limb- 
bones and slightly curved upright horns of 
which hint that in agility and appearance 
it resembled the goat rather than our present- 
day heavy, crumpled-horned sheep breeds. 
Amongst these the bones and milk-teeth of 
lambs were common, and the interest of 
examination was added to by the discovery 
of scratches and incisions, seemingly made 
by the claws and teeth of some carnivorous 
animal which had made a meal off the succu- 
lent ends of some of the limb-bones. The 
remains of the Turbary sheep have been 
found in Neolithic settlements and in lake 
dwellings in this country and on the Conti- 
nent, and also in Roman stations in Scotland. 
The breed may have been related to the 
fine-woolled, straight-horned sheep which 
were domesticated on the mainland and 
islands of Scotland; but in any case the 





Turbary sheep has been long extinct from 
Bute and the neighbouring areas. 


‘* Remains of the red deer and wild boar or 
pig were frequent, the former represented by 
limb-bones which tell of a creature con- 
siderably larger than modern red deer. 
Relics of both species witnessed to the 
sturdy blows of the cave-men, and both 
showed the predominance of young indi- 
viduals which was so remarkable in the 
remains of the Celtic ox and Turbary sheep. 
A couple of antlers told unmistakably of the 
presence of roe deer, a few bones of the 
occurrence of the wild cat, and a single tooth 
was identical with that of a fox. 


‘* Tt isremarkable that, of thesevenmammalian 
animals whose remains were found at Duna- 
goil, not one exists in Bute at the present day. 
The short-horned Celtic ox and Turbarysheep 
are extinct, and the wild boar has long been 
exterminated from Scotland, where it lingered, 
however, till the latter years of the thirteenth 
century. The roe deer and the red deer, 
once common in the Lowlands, have been 
driven to the fastnesses of the Highlands, 
where they exist only under the protection 
of stringent laws. The wild cat, too, has 
been driven by civilization to seek the wilder 
places of the northern counties, and the 
occurrence of its remains in Bute are of par- 
ticular interest, since the statement has been 
made that it did not exist on Scottish islands. 
As regards the disappearance of the fox from 
Bute, I need only quote from an old history 
of the island : ‘ A few foxes, male and female, 
had swimmed from Argyllshire across the 
Kyle some years prior to 1731, and, accord- 
ing to a traditionary account, were carried in 
by evil-disposed persons and set at large, 
where they soon multiplied and became a 
general pest, which induced the heritors and 
people in Bute in the year just mentioned to 
take measures for rooting them out... . 
Bute has ever since remained clear of this 
destructive vermin.’”’ 


a 
A meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
was held on April 20 in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, when Mr. A. E. P. Weigall, 
at one time Inspector-General of Antiquities 
to the Egyptian Government, gave a lecture 
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on “The Discoveries of the Royal Tombs in 
the Valley of the Kings.” Mr. James S. 
Cotton presided. Mr. Weigall, as reported 
in the Morning Post, April 21, “ explained the 
position of the valley, behind Thebes, where 
the greatest of the Pharaohs, from the 
beginning of the Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Dynasty, were buried. Even so early as the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty the 
Pharaohs began to realize that the tombs of 
their ancestors were being plundered of their 
jewels, and it was then decided that the 
burials of Kings and nobles should be in 
secret places, difficult of access. Amen- 
hotep I. was the first to be so buried, away 
from the usual necropolis ; and similar treat- 
ment was given to the body of Amen- 
hotepII. Most of them were carried to 
private burial-places at Der-el-Bahri. The 
greatest of the Pharaohs had a tomb in a 
chimney in the rock, a kind of well which was 
used to carry off the water on wet days, and 
was constructed so as to deceive intending 
robbers who gained access to it. It was not 
until 1882 that this enormous treasure-house 
of tombs was discovered. By means of lantern 
views, one of which was taken by the King 
of the Belgians, Mr. Weigall explained the 
excavation of these treasure-tombs ; how, for 
instance, he and his assistants had ‘ skinned’ 
the rubbish from a hillside and worked their 
way down a narrow passage until they found 
themselves in the tomb-chamber of Yuaa and 
his wife Tuau. The room was full of antiqui- 
ties, beds, armchairs, jars, a chariot, and the 
like. Everything looked absolutely new, 
and it was like walking into a drawing-room 
that had been shut up forthe summer. Yuaa 
and Tuau were each lying in three coffins, 
one inside the other, but the bandages had 
been torn from their faces by robbers, who 
were anxious to get the necklaces from their 
necks. One of the treasures left by the 
thieves was an alabaster jar, and the original 
liquid remained in it after a lapse of 3,500 
years, But even to-day, said the lecturer, 
robbery was rife. He laid aside the top of 
the shaft of the chariot found within the 
tomb, and it was stolen, and had to be 
bought back from a dealer for £3. In another 
tomb he came across the mummies of a dog 
and a monkey, which had been stripped of 
their bandages and placed looking gravely 








It was intended 
for a joke, but it had taken more than 3,000 
years for anyone to see it.”’ 


¢ + 


A fine flint axe-head, 7} inches in length, 
ground and polished, which was found in 


into one another’s faces. 


the Thames opposite Bellamy’s Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, has been presented by the 
owners of the wharf to the Guildhall Museum. 
The grinding of the implement is imperfect, 
only the edge having been carefully finished. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Two years ago, said the Yorkshire fost, 
May 1, much interest was created by the 
discovery, at St. Mary’s Church, Seaham, in 
the county of Durham, of the pre-Conquest 
windows in the nave. An article appeared 
in the Fost at the time, giving details of the 
find, and pointing out that the nave was of 
Saxon origin, the chancel being Norman 
with Early English insertions. Further re- 
search carried out recently within the church 
has resulted in the discovery of two niches 
at the east end of the south wall, within 
the sanctuary. The niche towards the 
right-hand side appears to be an aumbry, 
or possibly a credence recess, and indicates 
late Norman work. The most interesting 
feature in connection with this recess, and 
one which is thought to be unique, is the 
form of a hand and cuff, cut in the centre of 
the stone forming the back of the'recess, in 
an outline groove of about 4 or ,% inch 
deep. The hand is raised in an attitude of 
benediction, with the thumb and the two 
first fingers extended. 

The second niche, that on the left, or 
towards the east, is a piscina, and appears to 
be Early English work, with pointed arch 
and ornament of three members at an angle 
of about 45 degrees splay. The basin stone 
is fractured, and has been roughly repaired 
at some former time. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Ecclesiologists may like to note that a two- 
column article of some importance, entitled 
** Early Constitution of Aberdeen Cathedral : 
Some New Facts from a Fresh Study of the 
Documents,” by Mr. Francis C. Eeles, this 
year’s Rhind Lecturer, appeared in the Ader- 
deen Journal, April 27. 
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We take the following note from /Vature, 
May 6: “The Art Museum of Boston has 
recently acquired one of the gems of Minoan 
art, which is described by Professor E. 
Gardner in part ii. of Ancient Eeypt for 
1915. It is an ivory statuette with gold 
ornaments and details, 64 inches in height. 
The resemblance of the figure to that of the 
famous Snake Goddess found by Sir A. 
Evans at Knossos is obvious. But it re- 
sembles not so much any art of ancient 
Greece as that of Gothic work of the thir- 
teenth century. At the same time, the char- 
acter of the materials seems to preclude the 
possibility of forgery. She wears a dress of 
Cretan type, and her head is adorned with a 
splendid crown, on which a gold ornament 
was probably fixed. The statuette exhibits for 
the first time a treatment of the human figure 
which is comparable with the fine studies of 
animals characteristic of Cretan or Mycenzean 
art. It may be placed not far from the high- 
water mark of Cretan pottery, and it may go 
back to the Middle Minoan age. This new 
discovery emphasizes more than ever the 
contrast between the art of Crete and that 
of ancient Hellas. It is much to be regretted 
that this fine work of art has not found its 
home in our national collections.” 


¢ ¢ 


The Rev. L. A. Cockerell, 106, Banbury 
Road, Oxford, writes: ‘*There is an archi- 
tectural peculiarity in the Church of St. 
Giles here of which none of the experts can 
offer a satisfactory explanation. It is this : 
Over each east window in the chancel and 
the chancel aisle is a small opening like a 
Gothic window in miniature. That over the 
chancel window is open to the space between 
the roof-ridge and the inside roof in the 
chancel, invisible from inside, protected by 
an iron grating. That over the aisle window 
has been blocked up with masonry, but its 
outside outline is visible. Both openings 
appear to be coeval with the church, which 
is Early English. Neither of them is in an 
exact line from the apex of the window to 
the point of the gable; both incline very 
slightly to the south. Others besides myself 
are interested in this matter, and we shall be 
glad if you can offer any solution in the 
Antiquary.” 


The trustees of the ancient Hospital of St. 
Cross, Winchester, have lately carried out 
an interesting restoration. On the east side 
of the quadrangle is the ambulatory, above 
which is a long gallery or range of apart- 
ments, traditionally said to have been the 
infirmary, and called the Nunnes Chambers, 
from the three hospital nuns appointed by 
Cardinal Beaufort to attend the sick. This 
part of the building, the substance of which 
is earlier work, was rebuilt by Robert Shir- 
born, Master, in the reign of Henry VII., 
but in all probability the buildings over the 
ambulatory were constructed by Henry 
Compton, Master, in the reign of Charles II., 
whose name appears beneath an oriel window. 
The front of this building was covered with 
somewhat ugly rough cast, but under the 
direction of Sir T. G. Jackson, Bt., R.A., 
the whole of this has been removed, dis- 
closing delightful timber and plaster work. 
. & 

At the spring committee meeting of the 
Cambrian Archzological Association, held 
in the first week of May at Shrewsbury, it 
was decided to postpone for this year, on 
account of the war, the annual meeting which 
was to be held at Dolgelly in August. Last 
year, after all the arrangements for the Dol- 
gelly meeting had been completed, they were 
suddenly cancelled owing to the outbreak of 
war. 


The Ironmonger, April 24, contained an 
interesting article, containing much medizval 
detail, on ‘‘ Ancient Nails,” from which we 
make one or two extracts. 

“Very many different nails were in use in 
olden times, and of these a certain number 
had specified names. A large proportion, 
however,” said the writer, “were named 
simply by the number of pence paid for a 
hundred of the nails. Fourpenny nails were 
those of which a hundred were procurable 
for fourpence, sixpenny nails sold at sixpence 
the hundred, and so on up to tenpenny nails. 
For instance, in the records of the Church 
of St. Mary-at-Hill in the City of London, 
published by the Early English Text Society, 
we read, under the date 1477: 


ffor iic of vi peny nayle ...  xij4, 
fforacofvpenynayle ... v4. 
ffor ii c of iiij peny nayle ... viii‘. 
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“The tenpenny nail appears to have been 
the largest sold under this system. There 
were single tenpenny nails and double ten- 
pennies, the cost of the double being twice 
that of the single. . . . 


+ ¢ 

“Nails in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies were sold in various ways. At times 
they were sold by the ‘ bagge,’ sometimes by 
the ‘some.’ ‘The Exchequer Manuscript 
504-2 records the purchase of a ‘some’ of 
roof nails for 5s., and a ‘ bagge’ of sprige 
nails for 8s. 4d. 

“Tt is possible that these terms ‘ bagge’ 
and ‘some’ had originally a peculiar meaning, 
but the names might have been very well 
applied from the commencement merely to 
the purchase of a dag of nails or the purchase 
of some nails. Nails were sold, too, by 
weight, and were commonly bought of the 
local ironmonger. We read that in 1489 the 
churchwardens of St. Mary’s ‘paide to 
Thomas Mondes, yrmonger, ffor naylles, 
xvii d.’ ; 

‘“‘ The records from which our extract above 
has been taken show that Mondes the iron- 
monger did a good deal of business in the 
City of London in the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Mondes had his shop in or near the 
parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, close to London 
Bridge. He rented the house from the 
churchwardens of St. Mary’s parish, and was 
himself a churchwarden of the neighbouring 
parish of St. Botolph. An interesting entry 
records that his bill for nails having remained 
unsettled for longer than he considered 
desirable, Mr. Mondes kept the rent (2s. 6d.) 
due for his house for the year 1495 ‘in party 
payment that is owyng him for nayll.’”’ 


The article went on to explain, with illus- 
trative extracts from the Exchequer Manu- 
scripts, the various kinds of nails more or 
less commonly met with in accounts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—“fyve stroke 
nails,” “great spikings,” ‘spiking nails,” 
‘‘sprige,” “ board,” “ broad-headed,” “ hors 
nayles,” and various others. 


“ Acting upon the expressed wishes of their 
recent owner,” said the Manchester Guardian, 
May 17, “a good example of prehistoric 
pottery of the incense cup type and a perfect 


bronze looped and socketed spear head have 
been handed by the trustees of the late Mr. 
J. Edwardes Rogers, of Abermeurig, Car- 
diganshire, to Sir John Rhys, Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, as Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in Wales.and Monmouthshire, for transfer to 
such institution as the Commissioners should 
think best suited for its permanent preserva- 
tion, and where it would form part of a 
collection of antiquities open to students of 
Welsh archeology. In accordance with the 
Commissioners’ action in the instances of 
the Caergwrle cup, which was presented to 
them by Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart., the 
Downing prehistoric urns, which were the 
gifts to them of the Earl of Denbigh, and 
the Talley Abbey relics handed to them by 
Sir James Williams Drummond, Bart., and 
the Vicar and churchwardens of Talley, it 
has been determined to present the Aber- 
meurig cup and spear to the National 
Museum of Wales on such conditions as 
shall insure their permanent exhibition 
amongst the rapidly forming collection of 
Welsh antiquities.” 


te te 
As the Secretary to the Board of Works 
announced in his recent letter in regard to 
Edinburgh Castle, it is now the policy of 
that department to make places of historic 
interest partially self-supporting. The idea 
of throwing them open free of charge to all 
and sundry has been abandoned. To pre- 
pare them for public exhibition and to super- 
vise them when open entails considerable 
expenditure, and the obtaining of money for 
the purpose from the Treasury—always diffi- 
cult—has become impossible under present 
conditions. The Board of Works had there- 
fore to choose between letting these places 
remain closed and charging a small fee. 
They decided on the latter course, and so 
far their policy has had an unexpected 
success. It is well illustrated, remarked 
the Scotsman, April 20, in the case of the 
Bloody Tower at the Tower of London. 
That building has been closed to the general 
public from time immemorial. A few weeks 


ago it was decided to charge a fee of sixpence, 
which is the sum payable, except on one 
day a week, for admission to the Armoury, 
and also to the Crown Jewels Room. The 
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new facility has proved so popular that the 
opening of other buildings in the Tower on 
the same conditions is now contemplated. 
The same course is being adopted in regard 
to Carnarvon Castle, Hampton Court Palace, 
and other buildings. It is argued that those 
who are really interested in these places will 
not grudge a small fee, which may be re- 
garded as in the nature of a tourist tax. 
While provision is made by the reservation 
of free days for those who cannot afford to 
pay, the Board of Works is provided with a 
revenue which enables it, without resort to 
the Treasury, to extend the area of historical 


study. 


Che Age of Downland 
bollowaps. 


By A. HADRIAN ALLCcROFT, M.A, 
~~ 


> UBLISHERS’ announcements and 
W974 the Proceedings of various societies 
arf 





give proof that the study of roads 
is attracting attention ; but though 
the subject is approached from many stand- 
points, little study has been directed to what 
may be called the “embryology” of roads. 
The notes following are put forward as a 
small contribution to this aspect of the 
matter. They are the outcome of observa- 
tions made chiefly in the Sussex Downs, but 
may prove to have a bearing upon other parts 
of the chalk area, and, except where the 
contrary is stated, they are the writer’s 
personal observations and conclusions.* 

That deeply sunk roads (holloways) are 
old roads is a misstatement so often repeated 
that it has become axiomatic. Less common, 
but by no means rare, is the assertion of its 
logically false converse—that old roads are 
deeply sunken. This latter is refuted by 
almost every Roman road in England, and 
the former is equally untrue. So far as the 
South Downs are concerned, it is more 
correct to say that, whatever be the age of 
the trail, the fact that it is sunken is, except 

* This statement is made solely in the desire to 
save trouble to anyone interested, who might other- 
wise be at a loss where to seck fonées et origines. 





in certain quite recognizable cases, less a 
sign of its antiquity than of its modernity. 

Probably as old as any trail in Sussex is 
the greenway which follows the ridge of the 
Downs from Harting to Eastbourne, a crow- 
flight line of fifty miles. To apply to one or 
other part of it the name of the “ Tin Road” 
has been traditional since some speculator 
unknown first assumed it to represent Dio- 
dorus’ thoroughfare between Belerium and 
Ictis.* That it is for very long distances 
very old is unquestionable; the barrows 
which mark its course are proof. That 
some sections of it were embodied in the 
Roman road-system is also capable of proof, 
and when Budgen made his Map of Sussex 
in 1724, it was still the great highway of the 
county. It had therefore carried more or 
less traffic for certainly seventeen centuries ; 
yet nowhere has that weight of traffic carved 
out a holloway on the smooth crown of the 
hills. Where the trail had to negotiate a 
slope, you may or may not find it worn into 
a holloway, but on the hill-tops never. In 
the chalk areas, at any rate, Nature allows 
no holloways except upon the slopes. 

At the apex of the Devil’s Dyke Valley, 
five miles north-west of Brighton, the main 
trail was crossed saltire-wise in 1724 by 
another coming from Cuckfield and making 
for the bridge over the Adur at or near Old 
Shoreham. At this spot, therefore, the 
weight of traffic was vastly above the average, 
and, topographical reasons confining it within 
very straight limits, here, if anywhere, it must 
have worn deep into the turf. There are no 
signs of anything of the kind, although there 
appears to have been little ploughing or other 
artificial interference with the ¢errain. 

Both lines of traffic have ceased wholly, 
and not merely has every rut disappeared 
which might have betrayed the course of the 
old trails, but the very turf has reverted to its 
natural uniformity, with no slightest difference 
of texture or of colour to tell of so many 
centuries of tread. The surface of the old 
greenways is no finer and no greener than 
any piece of the surrounding turf. The 
tread of centuries, therefore, once it ceases, 
may leave no lasting mark of any kind, and 
the finer turf and brighter tint which mark 
some greenways are not of necessity to be 

* Diodorus Siculus, v. 22. 
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found upon the line of an ancient trail. Nor, 
if present, are they any positive proof of 
antiquity. The come-and-go of a flock of 
sheep through a season or two will produce 
both, and the vast majority of such greenways 
on the downland—the smooth-bitten bright- 
green alleys which divide the coarser and 
darker turf—are so produced, the fortuitous 


outcomes of a shepherd’s whim, determined — 


only by the position of a pond or of some 
combe which offers a desirable folding-ground. 
The finer texture and brighter colour prove 
only recent use of a greenway, and a very 
few years of disuse will very likely obliterate 
every trace of both, be the trail never so old. 
On the other hand, a greenway once made, 
very little traffic will suffice to keep it still 
smooth and green, particularly if the traffickers 
be sheep. There are no such effective weed- 
killers and lawn-rollers as sheep. 

Holloways on the hill-tops must be the 
purposed work of man; they belong not to 
Nature, but to the engineer. With the 
modern engineer we are not concerned, 
except to remark that what 4e is at pains 
to do in these later days his forerunners may 
very well have done for like reasons at any 
period of time. There are two varieties of 
such hill-top holloways—viz., Covered-ways 
and Cuttings—and both are rare. 

The “‘covered-way ” is a fosse sunk between 
banks which have obviously been raised arti- 
ficially. In every instance known to the 
writer both fosse and banks are greatly 
weathered, and covered with an old turf 
which suggests long desuetude. In no case 
have they any discoverable relation to the 
facts of modern life; they come from no- 
where and lead nowhither ; and so far from 
falling into line with any discoverable roads, 
new or old, they usually cut straight across 
any recognizable or presumable trail. They 
are all alike in that they cut through and 
across the axis of a ridge, and in many cases 
they seem to have been made to provide 
a means of communication between two 
combes on either side of such ridge. From 
3 to 6 feet deep at the present time, their 
original depth was in cases as much as 
1o feet, measured from crest of bank to floor 
of fosse. Dr. Eliot Curwen has examined one 
upon the high downs above Bignor. As the 
Stane Street overlies it, this covered-way must 


be pre-Roman, and the finding of a consider- 
able quantity of Late Bronze Age pottery in 
the filling of the fosse confirms this inference. 
The fosse at bottom measured but 20 inches 
over, and this Dr. Curwen has observed to 
be the average width of a horse’s tread. 
The engineer in this case was possibly a 
man of the Bronze Age. There is a fine 
example of the type on Bow Hill, north- 
west of Chichester, associated with a variety 
of prehistoric remains. 

“Cuttings” are yet rarer, at least in the 
South Downs. The name suggests their 
form, for they resemble nothing so much as 
tailway-cuttings in miniature. They are ob- 
viously the work of engineers, and as obviously 
the object was to improve a gradient by 
lowering the roadway over the crest of the 
hill. The best example with which the writer 
is acquainted is on Saxon Down,* a mile north 
of Mount Caburn, and falls into line with 
roads, probably Roman, to east and west. 
With pre-Roman Caburn it has no relation 
whatever, and little with any apparent facts 
of post-Roman date. Here, therefore, there 
is some presumption of Roman work. The 
common belief that the Roman never sank 
his roadways, but invariably raised them, is 
another ¢ralaticius error. The Roman road 
northward from Godstone towards Caterham 
is carried for a distance of three furlongs 
through a considerable cutting as far as the 
point called Dial Post, while the modern 
highway makes a detour to avoid the cutting. 

Covered-ways and. cuttings are the only 
holloways on the hill-tops, and Nature had 
nothing to do with making either. Nature 
constructs her holloways upon the slopes 
only. A sloping pathway, unless very careful 
measures are taken to prevent it, quickly 
becomes a ready-made gutter for the rains. 
At its upper end the heaviest rain will have 
small effect, but as the ground falls the water 
gathers volume and power, biting deep into 
the friable chalk and sluicing it down-hill. 
As the slope again grows less, so does the 
force of the scour, and the accumulation of 
detritus from above serves merely to fill up 
any incipient holloway at the foot of the hill. 
There are no natural holloways at the foot, 

* The cutting, about 90 yards in length, has a 
maximum depth of 12 feet, maximum width (at top) 
of 45 feet, and carries a 6-foot roadway. 
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as there are none at the top, of the hills, but 
between you may have them of any depth up 
to the immensity of Ditchling Slype. 

Nature does the excavating, but she can 
do nothing unless man gives her an opening. 
Her primary and immemorial business has 
been to clothe the chalk with a turf—thin, 
indeed, but tough enough to defy all weathers. 
So long as the turf is there the face of the 
hills cannot alter. Remove it, even break it 
only, and the process of destruction begins. 
Purposely or not, man is constantly breaking 
the turf, and so helping to remove the moun- 
tains. He breaks it by traffic, and entirely 
without intention, but he rarely takes any 
trouble to redress the damage. And prob- 
ably the bulk of the damage has been done 
within the last century and a half. Some of 
the very deepest * borstalls” very likely owe 
their depth to no higher antiquity than that. 
The “borstall” may coincide with what has 
been a trail since the beginning of humanity, 
but in so far as it is a holloway it is most 
likely a very modern thing indeed, because 
before the eighteenth century was grown up 
there can rarely have been traffic enough to 
do the damage. 

Foot-traffic requires no discussion. It does 
no damage now, and can have done none 
when the population was far less dense, even 
if a greater percentage of the population in 
those days employed that means of locomo- 
tion. ‘The turf has recuperative powers 
enough to defy such pedestrian wear as it 
can be supposed to have received. 

Horse-traffic may be more destructive, but 
only if the lie of the ground compels each 
horse to follow the same precise path, and if 
the amount of traffic is sufficient to prevent 
the broken turf from healing ; for the turf 
struggles to return as the skin to grow over 
a wound, and where there is no continuous 
traffic to prevent it, the turf invariably gets 
the better of the rain. On the open turf 
hoofs do no permanent damage at all, but a 
multitude of hoofs passing and repassing 
along one line will destroy the turf; and in 
ascending or descending a hillside the ten- 
dency is for all to keep to one line, which is 
gradually worn into a gutter, there being 
. Often as little as 4 inches of turf above the 
solid chalk. The horses grind the chalk to 
powder, and the next rains scour it out. It 
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will be a narrow gutter—zo inches wide most 
likely, and no more—but it will continue to 
grow deeper and deeper so long as it is used, 
until frost or other accident makes the sides 
cave in. The writer is acquainted with one 
example—the result of the constant passing 
of heavy farm-horses—which is in places 
3 feet deep, but nowhere more than 2 feet 
wide. When this at last caves in, and scour 
has done its work, there will be left the 
beginning of a holloway 3 feet deep and twice 
that width or more. But commonly, long 
before this happens, a natural preference will 
have led to the inception of an alternative 
track to right or left of the first, if the lie 
of the ground invites it ; and as each in turn 
wears out, a new one is begun. There are 
places where one may see as many as eight 
or ten of such parallel trails, ditch within 
ditch, like the fosses of some ancient fortifi- 
cation, and the likeness is the closer because 
such parallel tracks are generally horizontal 
or nearly so. One finds them only where 
there was easy and ample room for deviation 
—round the flank of hills of but moderate 
fall, but rarely or never on steep ground. It 
is easier on a steep slope to keep to a bad 
path than to essay anewone. So thesteeper 
the gradient, the less will be the deviation ; 
and conversely, the easier the gradient, the 
more alternative tracks there will be. On the 
open hill-tops the multitudinous trails of the 
greenways may straggle over the width of 
roo yards of turf, but very rarely does a 
borstall show more than one track. 

There are many of these old horse-trails 
about the downs, mostly long since reclothed 
with turf; but they are fewer than one might 
expect, and for the most part they follow 
very definite lines—e.g., out of the weald by 
Clayton and Pyecombe and Saddlescombe 
towards Old Shoreham, and thence by way 
of Lancing Down towards the north-west. 
Remembering that the population was always 
thin and for many centuries self-sufficing, 
that the downs produced little and could 
therefore purchase little, it is hard to guess 
what may have been the business of the 
many horses that trod out the trails. Pos- 
sibly Sussex is right in maintaining, as she 
proudly does, that smuggling is responsible 
for most of them—by dint of much usage, 
that is to say, for they are innocent of all 
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other “making.” But if they are indeed 
the outcome of smuggling, they are again 
but modern things—modern as roads go. 

If foot-traffic was of no account, and horse- 
traffic no very considerable agent in the 
making of roads, wheeled-traffic was and is 
a mighty one. Indeed it worked in two 
ways: it carved out holloways as nothing 
else could, and it cried out for a made road- 
way for its own convenience. A horse can 
go anywhere, a cart cannot. When carts 
came up the high downs holloways grew 
apace, and metalled roads became a neces- 
sity. 

The iron tyres of a cart-wheel cut up the 
surface, turf or chalk, like knives, pulverize 
it instantly, and may easily do more harm in 
a year than all the horse-traffic of centuries. 
The deeper they cut, the more rapidly do 
the sides of the holloway fall in, and the 
process is hastened by the greater vibration. 
The sides of a cart-worn holloway become 
again and again so abrupt that frost caves 
them in wholesale, and the holloway widens 
almost as swiftly as it deepens. The deeper 
it grows, the rougher is its bed of native 
chalk, the more the carts swing and jolt, and 
the faster proceeds the work of excavation. 
Moreover, the steepness of the track compels 
the constant use of the heavy iron drag or 
‘‘ shoe,” which rips up the floor as effectively 
as the iron picks of a contractor’s road- 
breaking engine. -Seldom as the waggons 
go up the hill from the average farm, that 
seldom is enough to destroy any unmetalled 
road in five or six years, if it be in any sense 
steep. Such “repairing”’ as the road receives 
only furthers its ruin; the usual method is 
to fill up the ruts by pulling down further 
material from the sides; and the makeshift 
serves until the next spell of wet weather. 
A more thrifty farmer will occasionally stop 
the ruts with a load or two of flints, but 
even flint pulverizes quickly under heavy 
traffic. The only adequate method is to 
interfere before the road has become too 
deep, and, cutting gullies at intervals along 
the downhill side, divert the rain-water before 
it can gather volume. There are plenty of 
holloways, long since grown too deep to be 
thus drained, which yet show the marks of 
such gullies along the lip of one or other 
bank. When these were neglected, Nature, 


seizing her opportunity, cut the holloway 
so deep that no gully could ever drain it 
again. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Se 


Some Cilster Memories of 
St. Columkille (St. Columba). 


By ELIZABETH ANDREWS. 
—_—_ 


Dear for these things Derry fair : 
Purity and peace are there, 

Hosts are there of angels white 
Moving through it, noon and night. 


Derry mine! my small oak grove ! 
Little cell, my home, my love! 

O Thou, Lord of lasting life, 

Woe to him who brings it strife !* 


I< HESE lines, taken from a_ very 
i oem) ancient poem attributed to St. Co- 
Mal lumkille, express his affection for 
~ Derry, where he founded his first 
monastery; and throughout all her vicissi- 
tudes the maiden city has preserved the 
memory of the great Ulster saint. St.Columb’s 
Cathedral occupies a commanding position 
within her walls. It contains many memorials 
of the great siege of 1689, when in the sacred 
edifice services were held alternately accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church of Ireland 
and the Presbyterian Church. Without the 
city walls we find St. Columb’s stone, St. 
Columb’s well, and St. Columb’s Chapel, 
near the site of the old Dub Regles or Black 
Church of Columkille, not to mention the 
modern St. Columb’s Collegeand St. Columb’s 
Hall. 

Let us now turn our steps westward towards 
Limavady, where the Mullagh Hill rises near 
the banks of the Roe.f It is supposed to 
be the ancient Drumceat, on whose slopes 
the great synod was heid which was attended 
by St. Columkille and a goodly number of 
clerics from Iona. Here the saint saved the 
bards from extinction, acknowledging indeed 
that their numbers should be reduced, but 

* From ‘‘ Delights of Erin.” Translation in Bards 
of the Gael and Gall, by George Sigerson, M.D., 


F.R.U.I. 
+ It is in Mrs, Ritter’s demesne, Roe Park. 
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advising that the King of Iteland should 
retain in his service one chief Ollamb, or 
bard, and other kings, chiefs, and lords, each 
one Ollamb. 

Keating tells us that as Colum and his 
clerics were ‘‘approaching the convention, 
the Queen, Aodh’s wife, told her son Conall 
not to show any reverence to the heron-cleric 
or to his company. And when Colum was 
informed of this before he arrived at the 
place, he said: ‘It is my will that the Queen 
and her handmaid, in the shape of two herons 
be over that ford below until doom.’”* 

I heard a variant of this story at Bally- 
castle, Co. Antrim, where I was told that 
Queen Macha from Rathlin Island insulted 
the saint and his Bishops, and she and her 
ladies were changed by him into long-necked 
herons, which may still be seen on Glenshesk 
River. 

In this legend, as in many others, we 
perceive the passionate nature of the saint, 
who, notwithstanding his name, had little 
of the dove in his temperament. At his 
birthplace—Gartan,} in Donegal—I was 
shown the stone where his mother knelt, 
and the guide narrated the story of his life 
and his banishment from Ireland. I ventured 
to hint that possibly he went to Scotland, not 
as a punishment, but fired by missionary zeal 
for the conversion of the pagan Picts. I was, 
however, promptly rebuked, and told that 
St. Columkille was a man of fiery passions ; 
indeed, it was implied that he had deserved 
his sentence. 

He is, however, often represented as 
coming to succour and bless. The Rev. 
Cesar Otway, who visited Donegal early in 
the nineteenth century, narrates several 


* History of Ireland, book ii., section x. Pub- 
lished by the Irish Texts Society. Translated by 
Rev. Patrick S. Dinneen. 

+ The name Columkille, or Columcille, sometimes 
also written Columbkille, signifies the dove of the 
Church, and is said to have been given to the saint 
by his youthful companions when he was studying 
under St. Finnian. The Latin name St. Columba is 
familiar to us all ; it is used by Adamnan, who gives 
the Hebrew and Greek equivalents (see Adamnan’s 
Life of St. Columba, edited by Dr. Reeves, after- 
wards Bishop of Down, p. 5). 

{ He was born about A.D. 521. His mother, 
Eithne, was of the royal family of Leinster, and his 
father, Fedhlimidh, belonged to the Hy Neill, and 
was closely connected with the reigning families of 
Ireland and British Dalriada. 


miracles which were told to him by the 
peasantry. He was shown a ruin near 
Gartan concerning which the tradition was 
that once upon a time there was an old 
magician who built himself a tower on an 
island in the lake; in the tower he had a 
magic glass and an emerald, on which were 
elevated the idols of the sun and moon. On 
a certain day he fell into a trance, and was 
carried off by the arch fiend through the air. 
Columkille was out on the hills looking for 
a well to bless for the people, when he cast 
his eyes upwards, and making the sign of the 
cross, the magician fell at his feet. The poor 
man at once embraced Christianity, became 
a monk, and built this church at Gartan.* 

The same author tells us on the authority 
of a herd that St. Columkille, standing on 
a great stone with bell, book, and candle, 
banished from Fannatt all rats, mice, and 
earthworms, so that cats were laid aside as 
sinecurists. ‘But in an evil hour a road 
was ordered by the higher powers to be cut 
through the district, and a black Presbyterian, 
and withal a Scotchman, was the person 
appointed to lay out the line... He 
found the holy stone in his way as he was 
levelling for the road, and with the scorn 
of a very chield of John Knox, he ordered 
his heretic people to knock it out of the way. 
And would you believe it? from that day 
forth rats, mice, and frogs came into Fannat 
with the greatest freedom in the world.’”’t 

In these sketches we are told of another 
miracle of Columkille which still held good. 
The holy man had conferred on the inhabit- 
ants of Fannat immunity from dying by the 
rope. Do what they will, riot or rob, “still 
the Fannatians would all get out of the dock. 
They might be sent to sea, to the other side 
of the world, to see Botany Bay; but every 
mother’s son would come home to die in 
Fannat—not an ounce of hemp was or ever 
shall be expended on one of them.’’§ 

Otway was, however, only a visitor to 
Donegal, but some forty-five years later we 


* See Sketches in Donegal, 1827, Letter II., 
pp- 53-55: This miracle is also referred to by 
Keating (see book ii., section xi., p. 107). 

+ This is the spelling of the Kev. Cesar Otway. 
The name is now written Fanad. The district lies 
between Lough Swilly and Mulroy Bay. 

t See Sketches in Donegal, Letter III., pp. 101-103. 

§ Lbid., p. 103. 
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have the testimony of a native as to the 
veneration in which the memory of St. 
Columkille was held. John Sweeney, an 
Inspector of National Schools, whose letters 
I quoted on another occasion,* has given us 
a translation of the blessing of St. Columkille 
on the Rosses : 

“The protection of the Virgin Mother and 
of the whole court of Heaven be yours, O 
Rosses ; blessings from the Father, blessings 
from the Son, and blessings from the Holy 
Ghost descend on you. Blest be your sons; 
may they be fruitful in good deeds and strong 
in faith. Blest be your warriors ; may victory 
attend their blades wielded for right. Blest 
be your sons of toil, tillers of the ground, 
drivers of croacht (é.¢., the herdsmen), and 
those who on the foaming brine’s treasures 
peep. Blest be your lowing herds and fleecy 
flocks ; may they increase till all your wants 
are supplied. May the dews and the rains 
and the winds carry fertility to your fields 
and to your plains, to your hills and to your 
glens. May your seas, your lakes, your 
rivers, and your streams, abound always 
with rich store. Be these, O Rosses of wild 
heath and many strands, your blessings for 
evermore. Amen.” 

Any visitor to this part of Donegal will 
recognize in the “ many strands” a touch of 
local colour. John Sweeney, however, says 
he does not know if it is only a paraphrase of 
the blessing of St. Patrick, but in his day it 
was recited in Irish by the old people, who 
believed that it was pronounced by the saint 
from Ballbawn, a secluded green nook, from 
which a wide tract of country is visible. 
Here it is said the saint knelt in prayer, and 
the marks of his knees are shown on a stone, 
which is held in deep veneration by the 
peasantry. It is believed that a night’s vigil 
in this spot, sometimes kneeling to pray on 
the stone, has cured many of rheumatism. 
The place is regarded as a sanctuary. John 
Sweeney tells us how at the time of the 
Crimean War the people believed the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy of St. Columkille was 
imminent, and that a great massacre, to be 
followed by a great war, would take place. 
When a frigate was reported to be in the bay 
a panic ensued. ‘“ The alarm of numbers 
was indescribable, and several boats from 

* See Ulster Folklore, p. 82. 


Arranmore and other islands reached Dungloe 
freighted with frightened souls on their way 
to this sanctuary, the Ballbawn.” The writer 
goes on to remark: “Such conduct would 
appear to some as unaccountable in a sane, 
intelligent people, but the natural excitement 
of war-times is rendered feverish by the 
Taagarahs (reciters of prophecy), who declare 
that now most, if not all, of the circumstances 
prophesied mark the advent of the great 
ens 

As we pass southwards we come to Glen- 
columbkille ; the parish embraces a wide 
stretch of country, but it is in the Sean Glen, 
the old glen, that we find the most striking 
memorials of St. Columkille. We all know 
how deeply Dr. Johnson was impressed by 
the sight of Iona, but the stately ruins in that 
island belong to a far later age than that of 
Columkille. In this wild glen of Donegal 
one sees no medizval abbey or church, but 
the rude remains, still visited by pilgrims, 
carry us back to the first ages of the Christian 
Church in Ireland, perhaps to an even more 
remote past. 

It was on a fine June day, fifteen years 
ago, that I first saw the old glen. My sister 
and I had driven over from Carrick, seeing 
on the way the fine coast scenery between 
Malin More and Malin Beg, and visiting 
Cloghanmore, a pagan structure built of large 
slabs of rough stone. Under the guidance 
of a native of the glen we saw some of the 
crosses to which pilgrimages are made, be- 
ginning on June g, St. Columkille’s Day. 
These monuments are not crosses in the 
ordinary sense of the word—they are simply 
pillar-stones with crosses, or a cross-like in- 
terlaced scroll carved on them. Fig. 1 shows 
one-near to the church ; Fig. 2 shows another 
pillar stone with a circle surrounding the cross. 

May not this circle be an old symbol of 
the sun, and these stones ancient pagan 
monuments afterwards consecrated to Chris- 
tian worship ? 

I believe that in this glen we have several 
instances of the blending of Christianity and 
paganism. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
shown in the rude stone huts, called by the 
peasantry Mainister na Mairtiri—the mon- 
astery of the martyrs. The walls are formed 
of huge slabs standing upright, and the roof 
of equally large slabs laid horizontal. In 
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many places the huts are overgrown with 
grass, and lovely ferns appear in their recesses. 
No mortar was used in their construction, 
and they closely resemble Cloghanmore and 
other pagan structures. Is tradition at fault 
in describing them as the monastery of the 
martyrs, or may we infer that the austere 
Irish monks were content with the shelter 
used by their pagan forefathers? This does 


There is another higher up—St. Colum- 
kille’s Well. This well is surrounded on all 
sides except one by a large bank of stones, 
and the reverence in which it is held is shown 
by the number of humble offerings. I saw 
many pieces of crockery and also a rosary. 
Here those who begin their devotions at the 
first cross on the southern side of the valley 
turn round and visit the stations on the 





FIG I.—CROSS AT CHURCH, GLENCOLUMBKILLE : EAST SIDE. 


not seem unlikely when we remember that in 
his last illness in Iona St. Columkille had a 
bare flag for his couch and a stone for his 
pillow.* 
It is true that in St. Columkille’s chapel 
‘on the slopes of Glen Head the remaining 
walls are built with mortar. Inside is the 
saint’s bed—a bare flag. This is one of the 
stations visited by the pilgrims. 
* See Adamnan, Lib. 111, cap. 23, p. 233. 


northern side of the glen. The whole circuit 
is about three miles, a great part of it over 
very broken ground. Fourteen stations are 
visited. As already stated, the pilgrimages 
begin on St. Columkille’s Day, June 9th, and 
I was told that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century athletic games were still 
kept up at that season. These games no 
doubt came from a very old time, and had 
probably at first a religious significance. I 
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have not been in the glen on June gth, but 
I have seen a pilgrim bare-footed, a hand- 
kerchief tied over his head, and a rosary in 
his hand, going from station to station. In 


FIG. 2.—A STATION CROSS, GLENCOLUMBKILLE, 
CO. DONEGAL, 


speaking of similar pilgrimages in different 
parts of Ireland, the Rev. Richard Smiddy, 
C.C., remarks how tenaciously the peasantry 
cling to them, in some cases even against the 
wishes of their clergy, and adds: “It is 


marvellous to see how some of .the features 
of the old public penances are here preserved. 
There is no Bishop to give them the sack- 
cloth and ashes, but as a substitute for 
them they cover their heads with a cloth, 
perhaps with a dark coloured handkerchief, 
and they go through the exercises bare- 
footed.” * 

St. Bridget is also held in reverence in 
Glencolumbkille, and on her eve rush crosses 
are made and hung up over doors and beds 
to protect the home from harm. I was told 
of this old custom, which I have found in 
other parts of Ulster,j at a cottage near 
St. Columkille’s Chapel, and a woman 
gathered some rushes and showed me how 
they were made. { 

The legends connected with this glen 
point to a time of conflict. In the medizval 
Lives of St. Columkille we are told how the 
evil spirits who had been banished by St. 
Patrick from Connaught took up their abode 
in the Sean Glen, covering it with a thick 
cloud and infesting the water of the river with 
a poisonous stench. St. Columkille received 
an angelic message desiring him to expel the 
demons, and in obedience to it he set out 
with a numerous retinue and arrived at the 
poisoned river. A pole was hurled from the 
opposite bank, and one of his companions, 
Cearg, was struck dead. Indignant at this 
deed, the saint flung back the pole, which 
chased away the evil spirits, until it fell on 
the ground and was changed into a holly-tree. 
He now crossed the river; other miracles 
followed, in which a blue stone and 
the bell named Dubh Duaib-seach play a 
large part. Finally, at the saint’s command 
and his invocation of the sacred name, a 
violent shock was felt over the mountain, and 
a chasm opened in the cliff through which 
the evil spirits disappeared. 

Whether some of these evil spirits, like 
those who tormented the Saxon St. Guthlac,§ 
may have been of human origin it would be 
difficult to say. Possibly a certain number 
of these legends may have their origin in the 


* The Druids, the Ancient Churches, and the 
Round Towers of Ireland, p. 168. : 

t See Wister Folklore, pp. 17, 18. 

~ Cf Mr. Bigger’s article in the Antiguary for 


February last. 
§ See Folklore as am Historical Science, by Sir 


G. Laurence Gomme, pp. 350, 351. 
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resistance of the pagan tribes ‘who refused to 
accept the teaching of the early monks. 

It is believed that the monastery of St. 
Columkille stood on the site of the present 
Protestant church, near to the old cross 
shown in Fig. 1. In the adjoining grave- 
yard a souterrain was discovered more than 
fifty years ago, one of those artificial caves 
which certainly go back to pagan times, and 
which the peasantry believe to have been the 
abode of small Danes and fairies. 

I have dwelt long on Glencolumbkille, 
because whether the monastery was founded 


appears to us as a zealous missionary, a stern, 
austere monk, beloved by his followers and 
dreaded by his enemies, a poet who wrote 
both in Latin and Irish, and an indefatigable 
scribe. We all know the story how he 
secretly copied the Psalter brought by St. 
Finnian from Rome; the latter claimed the 
copy, and the matter was referred to King 
Diarmaid at Tara, who gave judgment 
against Columkille, saying: ‘‘ With every 
book its son book, as with every cow her 
calf.” Tradition states that this copy of the 
Psalter is the one known as the Cathach, 





FIG. 3.—ST. COLUMKILLE’S BED t AND HEALING STONE xX, OLD CHURCH, GLENCOLUMBKILLE. 


by the saint or by his followers, it is a spot 
where old customs have been adhered to 
most persistently ; but all Donegal is full of 
memories of St. Columkille. I found his 
well at Moville, another exists at Portsalon, 
and Tory Island is rich in the remains of the 
early colony of monks said to have been led 
there by the saint in person. His missionary 
labours extended over a great part of 
Leinster as well as Ulster; Durrow and Kells 
were among his monasteries, and at Kells 
may still be seen a very ancient building 
with a stone roof called St. Columh’s House. 

Through the mist of ages St. Columkille 


which was long an heirloom of theO’Donnell’s, 
and, enclosed in its silver shrine, was carried 
by them into battle to insure the victory of 
theirclan. It is now in the possession of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

I must leave to others to tell of the 
saint’s life at Iona, and of his missionary 
labours among the Northern Picts ; nor can 
I touch on the conversion of the Angles of 
Northumbria by his followers. My object in 
these few notes has been to show how his 
memory is revered by the peasantry of his 
native land, and to record a few of the tradi- 
tions that have gathered round his name. 
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Che batting of a Cardinal. 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
este 

JHE hatting of a Cardinal is a very 
| important Papal ceremony, and few 
accounts of it exist in such a form, 
preserved and indexed in any pub- 
lication, as can be referred to by anyone 
anxious to obtain information on the pro- 
cedure adopted on such an occasion. The 
reports which appear after any function of 
the sort in the London or even in the Roman 
papers are frequently written on hearsay 
evidence or are imperfect, as the writer 
assumes too often that his reader is generally 
acquainted with the course followed; and 
therefore such statements lack the veri- 
similitude of the detailed report of an eye- 
witness. As I have been fortunate enough 
to be present at a particularly important 
occasion when Pope Leo XIII. performed 
this ceremony, I think it may be useful to 
put on record the report I entered at that 
time in my notebook of what I saw under 
exceedingly favourable circumstances. 

The occasion was on March 30, 1882, 
when the Pope conferred the dignity on five 
newly-made Cardinals, among whom were 
the then Patriarch of Venice, who succeeded 
the Pope as Pius X., and Dr. Macabe, the 
Archbishop of Dublin. I had been provided 
with the necessary passes for myself and my 
wife overnight through the kind offices of 
Dr. Mazials Brady, the Rome correspondent 
of the Zad/et, who was also, I believe, a Papal 
Chamberlain. The ceremony was timed to 
begin punctually at ten o'clock, though it 
was fully eleven before the proceedings 
commenced; but we were warned to be 
early, so as to secure a good seat in the 
ladies’ gallery. Accordingly, soon after nine 
o’clock on a cold morning, we presented our- 
selves at the Bronze Gates in evening dress, 
the ladies wearing all black, with mantillas 
and no gloves, and found that the gate- 
keepers very carefully scrutinized all the 
papers, and rejected many who appeared to 
be clerics of high standing who had failed 
to get the proper authority. Indeed, it was 
whispered—and there was plenty of time for 
whispering in the course of that morning— 
that the goats stood a better chance of 








getting in than the true members of the 
flock. 

The hatting of a Cardinal is essentially a 
civil ceremony, and so is devoid of all 
religious rites, or as free from them as are 
any ceremonial duties of the Roman Curia, 
and therefore it is useless to look up such 
a work as Claude de Vere’s Explication des 
Cérémonies de l’Eglise for any guide on the 
subject. The Cardinal on the occasion is 
made a Prince of the Church, and is not 
necessarily even a priest. The title is, of 
course, a very ancient one, and as early as 
336, in the time of Julius I., their number 
was twenty-eight ; but Sixtus V. eventually 
fixed this at seventy. Boniface VIII. in 
1297 decreed that they were to wear the 
purple like Kings, but Innocent IV., at the 
Council of Lyons in 1245, had already given 
them the red hat. 

The ceremony being thus a purely civil 
one, it does not take place in St. Peter’s or 
in the Sistine Chapel, but in the Sala Regia, 
which was designed for the reception of 
Ambassadors to the Holy See. This was 
erected in 1534 by Antonio da Sangallo 
for Paul III., together with the Pauline 
Chapel, which stands between it and the 
present nave of St. Peter’s; and it -seems 
probable that the great projection of this 
chapel towards the south caused, or helped 
to cause, the deflection in the axis of the 
church when Carlo Maderno commenced 
the new work, and drove the foundations 
of the south-east angle of the narthex over 
the dragon-haunted watercourse of the Aqua 
Damasiana, and eventually led to the de- 
struction of Bernini’s spires.* 

The Sala Regia is a fine hall built across 
the east end of the Sistine Chapel, to which 
its axis is at right angles, with an arched and 


* When Maderno opened the ground to put in the 
foundations of the south end of the facade, where he 
intended to erect one of the two eastern belfries, he 
discovered this forgotten stream, and had to resort 
to an elaborate system of piling to take the super- 
structure, of which Carlo Fontana has published the 
drawings. Later, when the failures in the walls of 
this part of the building occurred, Innocent X. 
ordered the watercourse to be cleaned out and re 
paired, when, according to Cancellieri in his Ze Due 
Nove Campana di Campidogiio, in the conduit ‘‘ was 
found a dragon, with wings, feet, head, and snake- 
like tail. It was shot by the bricklayers, and the 
Pope asked to see it.” 
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richly coffered ceiling, and lighted only from 
the ends. Down each of the lateral walls 
runs a deep frieze of figures and festoons by 
Danielo da Volterra, and the walls themselves 
are covered with frescoes of no great merit 
by Vasari, Taddeo and Federigo Zucchero, 
and Giuseppe della Porta, representing such 
scenes as the submission of Frederick Bar- 
barossa and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
At the south end a door gives access to the 
Cappella Paolina, and the east and west walls 
have each three doorways; and it is necessary 
to remember the position and cardinal points 
of these to clearly understand the following 
description. 

For the purposes of the ceremony the hall 
was temporarily fitted with seats and galleries 
thus: At the south end, and in front of the 
doorway to the Cappella, was placed a dais 
for the throne, with a canopy over; and in 
front of it, but with some considerable space 
between, extending northwards right and left, 
was arranged a tier of raised seats enclosed 
within a screen about 4 feet 6 inches high, 
like that of a chancel, returned at the north 
end, but open in the middle so as to leave 
room for the passage of a procession, and 
with plenty of space on each side for people 
to circulate. Across the north end of tne 
hall were two galleries, one over the other, 
and the same arrangement was repeated on 
each side against the wall space between the 
central and the northernmost doors. 

These seats were occupied as follows: 
The two galleries at the extreme north end 
of the hall were devoted to ladies, who were 
thus placed in a good position for observing 
the Pope as he entered by the door to their 
immediate right, and passed out by that to 
their left; the galleries on the west wall, to 
the left of the throne, were given up to friends 
of the Cardinals ; while the galleries opposite 
to them were occupied by members of the 
diplomatic service and the Legations ac- 
credited to the Holy Father. 

The business of the day began with the 
appearance, in no particular order, of the 
various attendants, the principal of whom 
were of four kinds, and all in very gorgeous 
apparel; and to those who have not seen 
them in real life the best reference that can 
be made is to Ferrari’s Costumi Ecclesiastici 
Civili e Militari della Corte di Roma, where 

VOL. XI. 


they will be found depicted in all their 
proper colours. These attendants were— 
(1) The Swiss Guard, in their striped costumes 
of black, red, and yellow, carrying halberds ; 
(2) the Papal Guard, with red knickerbockers, 
dark jerkins, and helmets with plumes, 
carrying swords ; (3) the Papal Chamberlains, 
in velvet, with slashed sleeves and breeches, 
silk stockings, white ruffs, magnificent gold 
collars and badges, and with Court swords ; 
and finally (4) the Guardia Nobile, in blue 
uniform, great helmets, and drawn swords. 

After these had hovered about for some 
time, business began in earnest by some of 
the Papal choir taking their stand to the left 
of the throne, but in the space behind the 
central raised seats ; while the Guardia Nobile 
arranged themselves in two groups to the 
right and left of the dais. The Cardinals 
then began to dribble in and seat themselves 
within the screened enclosure, each with an 
attendant servant, who afterwards squatted 
on the step in front of his master. On 
Plate 9 Ferrari shows this arrangement of 
the seat and step. As I was standing, and 
could move about freely—for there was plenty 
of room—in the space opposite and corre- 
sponding to that occupied by the Papal 
choir, I was well able to observe everything. 
Instead of appearing “in purple like Kings,” 
as prescribed by Boniface VIII., the Car- 
dinals were robed in all sorts of reddish 
tints from magenta to scarlet, and these, set 
off by the tones of the red cotton bandannas 
which the snuff-taking gentlemen freely used 
—and Italian clerics are rare snuff-takers— 
did not constitute a pleasing colour scheme. 
The men themselves, with the exceptions, 
perhaps, of Cardinals Howard and Buono- 
parte, did not impress themselves upon one ; 
and the general run of them appeared to be 
poor specimens of the Italian race. 

With the Cardinals came in also those 
about to receive the hat, and they ranged 
themselves standing behind the screen to the 
left of the dais, and by the side of the Papal 
choir. When everyone had exchanged their 
compliments and had somewhat settled down, 
the Pope was brought in through the northern- 
most door in the west wall, which leads direct 
from the Sistine Chapel. He was borne 
aloft on the sedia gestatoria, a throne-like 
seat, the platform of which has on each side 
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long poles by which it is carried on the 
shoulders of porters habited in scarlet 
liveries with cloaks and white lace neckties. 
On each side marched a cameriere segreto 
in violet and scarlet, with white fur tippet, 
carrying a flabello, a great fan of white ostrich 
feathers—none too clean—studded with 
diamonds. Although the spectacle was, no 
doubt, very splendid in its way, all the 
costumes except the Pope’s own seemed 
shabby, and, with the figure carried along 
on its unsteady seat, could not fail to be 
reminiscent of Guy Fawkes Day. The Pope 
himself wore a tall mitre of cloth of gold, 
and a very rich cope over a white habit, and 
his feet were shod in scarlet slippers. 

On reaching the dais, the Pope, on his 
throne, was placed beneath the canopy, and, 
the poles being withdrawn, the proceedings 
commenced by a Master of the Ceremonies 
—whose office was no sinecure—stationing 
himself slightly to the left of the throne, 
on one of the lower steps of the dais, and 
two high dignitaries, who looked much like 
Cardinals themselves, taking their stand at 
each angle. To one of these was allocated 
a duty a little outside the general routine, and 
which was carried out quite regardless of what 
else was going on, in a somewhat disconcert- 
ing manner. This was to keep His Holiness 
in clean glasses, to do which he watched for 
any appearance of blur upon them, when he 
immediately, after genuflecting, removed 
them, replaced them with a fresh pair, again 
genuflected, and retired to repolish those 
taken off against the calls for further changes, 
which were very frequent. 

The M.C. first summoned five officials, 
who knelt in a semicircle at the foot of 
the throne while the centre one read a Latin 
speech to the Pope, to which he shortly 
replied, and the choir sang some verses. 
The new Cardinals were then brought forward 
singly, and each prostrated himself to kiss the 
cross embroidered on the Pope’s stocking, 
the scarlet slipper being removed with much 
genuflection for the purpose, and, rising, 
kissed the Pope’s two hands and his two 
shoulders. After each had gone through 
this ceremony, they all retired again, and 
were clothed in the proper habits of a 
Cardinal, with only the scarlet biretta; and 
then went the round of the old: Cardinals, 





giving and receiving from ol a fraternal 
kiss. Again an address was made to the 
Pope, after which each of the new Cardinals 
knelt before him, when the historic flat red 
hat—a “ property” one it proved to be, since 
one had to serve for all—was placed on 
his head by an official, to which was adminis- 
tered a Pontifical pat; the choir sang, and 
the ceremony was over, the Pope being 
carried out by the door opposite to the one 
by which he had entered. 





Augusta Creverotrum, the 
Modern Creves (Crier). 


By R. COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. 


(Concluded from p. 171.) 
eee Sees 
Tue “ KAIsERPALAST.” 


= HE area covered by the colossal 
em structure popularly known as the 
hy «: Kaiserpalast,” or ‘ Palace of Con- 
stantine,” is very extensive. 

After ‘Tréves had changed hands at the 
conclusion of the great war of the Allies with 
Napoleon, the German Government com- 
menced to clear away the accumulated 
rubbish of so many ages by the employment 
of convict labour, and excavation has been 
resumed since from time to time. 

To what use the building was originally 
applied is uncertain, for we have little or no 
assistance from history, and there is nothing 
in the ruins themselves to help us to any 
very definite conclusion. 

The comparatively small portion of the 
once great building, now standing high above 
its foundation, has been preserved in its 
present state mainly owing to its having been 
adapted to various purposes, both civil and 
military, from the fall of the Empire of the 
West up to recent times. It was occupied as 
a palace by the Frankish Kings, then as an 
archiepiscopal residence ; afterwards used as 
a church, consecrated A.D. 1,000; and it 
was subsequently incorporated in the medi- 
zeval town walls as a fortified entrance-gate, 
from either side of which runs a portion of 
the wall, about 7oo yards in length. In 
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more recent times it served as a prison, and 
was converted into a barrack by the French. 
The ruins generally have served as a con- 
venient quarry for the building of an archi- 
episcopal palace, and for a good deal of the 
medizval town itself. 

The adaptations of the “ palast’’ for the 
various purposes mentioned naturally in- 
volved much destruction of the interior 
Roman work ; besides which causes there 


to have been the public baths of Roman 
Treveris, owing to the frequent presence of 
hypocausts and heating arrangements on a 
large scale. The mistake of some arche- 
ologists, from. the seventeenth century on- 
wards, in supposing the ruins to have been 
baths, was perhaps natural enough; for hypo- 
causts in public buildings other than baths 
were not very common in ancient Rome 
herself, but they were, of course, more 





FIG. 1I1.—EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE ‘‘ KAISERPALAST.” 


was more than one fire, traces of which 
remain. 

Part of the structure has disappeared 
altogether, through the digging of the 
medizeval town moat; and a part of it was 
razed to the ground in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, for the sake of the 
material. 

Up to the comparatively recent determina- 
‘tion by excavation of the ‘therme of the 
Roman city, the “ Kaiserpalast” was thought 


generally necessary and oftener present in 
those of the Roman colonies much farther 
north ; and this circumstance has resulted in 
many buildings outside Italy having been 
erroneously classed as baths. The ruins are 
now thought by many to be the remains of a 
residential palace of the Roman Emperors, 
and that there was such a palace in the city 
is certain, for allusions to one are made by 
Ausonius, Sulpicius Severus, and Eumenius, 
but its site is unknown. 
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This block is thought by the local archi- 
tect and some others to have been con- 
nected with another large structure lying 
north-west of it ; but all that can be advanced 
in support of this view is the finding long 
ago of some pieces of fluted columns and 
Corinthian capitals, together with masses of 
masonry, from which it is argued that there 
had been colonnades connecting the “Kaiser- 
palast ’’ with another building. It is impos- 
sible to verify the statement, for no excavation 
is possible now. 

Fig. 11 gives an excellent exterior view of 
the ruin as it stands at present, and it fur- 
nishes a typical example of a Roman building 
of the fourth century ; while in Fig. 12 you 
have a ground-plan of the structure, con- 
taining some conjectural details. It is an 
adaptation from some plans prepared by 
Architekten Schmidt and Baurat Seyffarth. 

The mason-work is of dressed limestone 
blocks, measuring 6 to 12 inches in length, 
by 6 to 8 inches wide ; and at intervals of 
froma three to five courses of stone are layers 
of bricks, 15 inches long, and 1} to 
nearly 2 inches thick, each layer of bricks 
having one of mortar between of an equal 
thickness to the bricks, the internal space 
being filled in with concrete. Bricks are 
merely used superficially in the great arches 
and vaults, being, in fact, only a skin-deep 
coating over a solid mass of concrete, having 
no lateral thrust, and they carry only an 
insignificant portion of the weight. You 
have thus the arch without its principle, 
The highest elevation is nearly 100 feet, 
reaching over the top of. the voussoir of one 
of the upper windows. The learned Jesuit 
Father Alexander Wiltheim, writing in Luci/i- 
burgensia about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, states that the height of the building 
was then 114 feet, and thus some 14 feet 
lower than the extreme elevation now. The 
length of the building excavated is about 
430 feet, and the structure terminates, 
towards south-east, in a great apse or bay ; 
while a corresponding apse at the other end 
faces north-west, beyond which were the 
supposed colonnades. 


Interior. 


The various halls, the ceilings of which 
were all vaulted, are figured 1 and upwards 


on the ground-plan. The main entrances 
into the building would seem to have been 
on the north-east and south-west fronts, and 
great flights of steps probably led up to the 
vestibules 1 and 1, and from thence general 
access to the building was attained. The 
adjoining chambers 2 and 2 were probably 
guard-rooms. A continuous thoroughfare, 
with doors between many of the rooms, ran 
through the building from the great apse 4, 
to the corresponding one at the opposite end 
of the structure, numbered 14 ; and galleries, 
about 7 feet in width, ran along on either 
side of the building, giving access to rooms 2, 
10,11,and 5. All the halls and larger rooms 
were warmed by hypocausts, with the ex- 
ception of those numbered 1 and 2; but 
most of the fi/e have been taken away, 
though enough remain to show the arrange- 
ment. ‘The grand hall at the south-east end 
embraces the rectangular portion, numbered 3, 
with the great apse 4; and the two smaller 
apses—facing north-east and south-west re- 
spectively—numbered 5; and its height is 
about 90 feet. Four bases of pillars show 
that the rectangular portion of the hall had 
been covered with intersecting vaults of con- 
crete. The great apse is divided from the 
rest of the hall by a grand arch, 8 feet 
thick, with a span of about 60 feet. The hall 
and apses are lighted by a double tier of 
windows, the upper row being arched with 
three concentric ranges of voussoirs, the 
lower with two. Remains of window-glass 
have been found among the débris. All 
wall and other decorations have disappeared, 
but one may conclude that the hall had been 
richly embellished, for there were many finds 
among the rubbish of pieces of Parian marble, 
syenite, and porphyry. The heating was 
supplied from eleven pr@furnia, worked from 
the passages below, and from the lighting 
courts numbered 7, 19, 20, and 21. This 
grand hall, if not the throne-room of a palace, 
would certainly have lent itself to such a 
purpose, for its general effect must have been 
harmonious and impressive. There are 
indications that it, and also the grand hall, 
figured 12, rose in height above the other 
rooms. The quadrangular towers 6 and 6 
stand on either side of the great apse 4, and 
passages from them lead to heating chambers 
7 and 7, 20 and 20, and also to the gallery 
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which runs round the apse. They are 
nowhere in communication with the first 
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FIG. 12, —GROUND-PLAN OF THE ‘‘ KAISERPALAST.”’ 


story, and were obviously for the use of the 
slaves. Both round and square baked pipes 
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ran through the vaulting .of the heating 
chambers, to let away the smoke. Traces of 
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vault-springers in the walls indicate that there 
were other rooms over the heating chambers 
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7 and 7, 20 and 20, which would be reached 
by the spiral staircases in the towers; and 
they were probably dwelling-rooms for the 
use of the slaves engaged in the heating 
operations. The winding- stairs of each 
tower consisted of seventy-six unusually high 
steps of brick. The tower on the south-west 
side of the apse is nearly perfect ; its height 
66 feet. 
Proceeding from the great apse 4, in a 
north-west direction, you enter the small 
vaulted hall 8, which has apsidal sides. 
Thence into the rotunda g, which is nearly 
54 feet in diameter, and it was covered with 
a lofty hemispherical brick dome or cupola. 
It was lighted by lunettes from above, and 
had openings of communication with halls 
10 and 10, both of which had apses and 
inner bays. These halls had entrances into 
rooms 11 and 11. From the rotunda you 
proceed into the second grand hall 12, 
through its south-east bay 13, opposite to 
which is the great apse 14, which corresponds 
in size with the one at the other extremity of 
the building, numbered 4. Hall 12 stands 
in communication with several rooms. The 
vaulting of the second grand hall was sup- 
ported on pillars, traces of which remain. 
The height from the floor was probably 
about go feet, the same as that of the cor- 
responding grand hall at the other end of 
the building, and, like it, was lighted by a 
double tier of windows. These form the 
principal suite of halls and rooms, and the 
few other chambers which have been made out 
can be followed on the plan. The northwest: 
grand hall has only been excavated in parts. 
A system of vaulted passages, similar in 
character to those in the ¢herme of the city, 
run through and partly under the basement ; 
and on the same level are the open flagged 
courts, for giving the necessary light, beyond 
that afforded by the lunettes, in some of the 
rooms. The passages were used by the 
slaves going to and fro in attending to their 
duties, and they probably lived in rooms 
adjoining ; the prefurnia were worked from 
this level. The main passages are nearly 
8 feet in width, and they are entered from 
the portion of the building facing north- 
west. A quantity of leaden spouting for 
carrying away the rainwater lies now in one 
of the rooms in the “ Porta Nigra.” 












Singularly few objects of any importance 
have been found among the débris, and 
these fragments are of little assistance in the 
determination of the approximate date of 
the structure, though they all tend in the 
direction of a time in no wise anterior to the 
reign of Constantine the Great; and the 
style of architecture, together with the build- 
ing materials employed and their disposition, 
all point to a date in the fourth century. 
The fragments of columns found are of the 
Corinthian order, and some of the pieces 
of sandstone pillars exhibit very inferior 
workmanship. The column shafts within 
the building would seem to have been plain, 
while those found where the colonnades were 
supposed to have been were fluted, and some 
of the pieces bear traces of stucco. 

The rooms of the “ Kaiserpalast” were 
obviously designed for halls of state and 
ceremony; and there does not appear to 
have been any provision for dwelling-rooms, 
beyond that for the slave establishment in 
the basement, and perhaps some rooms above 
the heating chambers near the towers ; and 
this seems to offer a fatal objection to the 
hypothesis that the building, as shown on 
the ground-plan, was an imperial palace. 
As an independent building, that already 
excavated, it would appear to lend itself 
more to the purposes of a house of assembly, 
or to the buildings and offices connected 
with the administration of the important 
prefecture of which Augusta Treverorum 
was the seat. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


Amphitheatres are more numerous through- 
out the Roman world than any other class of 
public buildings. Vitruvius does not mention 
them in his treatise; but his help is not so 
necessary here, for several of these buildings 
are in an excellent state of preservation, some 
almost structurally complete, so that most of 
their general details have been well deter- 
mined. There is great similarity among 
them all, the differences lying mainly in 
size. These structures take the form of an 
ellipse, and consist of an avena, surrounded 
by a wall ; and a cavea, with ranges of seats, 
rising upwards and outwards, for the spec- 
tators. The exterior elevation consists of 
two or three stories of arcades, with an 
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attic story, from which the ve/arium, or 
awning, was worked. A complex system of 
rooms, arches, and passages, occupy the area 
behind and below the level of the arena, 
affording accommodation for the slaves 
serving the building and the combatants, 
and here also were the dens for the wild 
beasts. 

The amphitheatre at Tréves stands out- 
side the walls of the medieval town, and 
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consists of two concentric ellipses, the outer 
being the site of the building which afforded 
accommodation for the spectators to view 
the games; the inner is the arena. - The 
only important remains consist of the arena 
wall, 5 feet thick, found to be 7 feet in 
height in the excavation made in 1816 ; and 
large masses of masonry at the entrances and 
passages leading into the building, with 
portions of the basement and rooms below 


FIG. I13.—THE AMPHITHEATRE, TREVES, 


it is built partly in the slope of a hill, the 
eastern part resting on a site cut into the 
hillside, whilst the western portion stands on 
the rubbish excavated and spread out beyond. 
The confinement of the material constituting 
the platform was secured, and any creepage 
prevented, by a retaining wall 54 feet in 
thickness. Fig. 13 affords a bird’s-eye view 
of the ruin as it now stands; and Fig. 14 
gives a ground-plan of the structure, which 


it. That so much of the structure has dis- 
appeared is greatly due to the entire ruin 
having been given up to the monks of 
Hemmerode, as a quarry for the erection 
of their new monastery ; and the manuscript 
of the deed of gift is preserved in one of the 
town libraries at Tréves. There were, how- 
ever, considerable remains still standing at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
and enough is present now to give a general 
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idea of the arrangements of the structure, 
which do not appear to differ materially in 
principle from those of the amphitheatres at 
Rome and other places; but as to size and 
total area the Colosseum, opened for use in 
A.D. 80, is estimated to have been capable of 
holding some 87,000 spectators, while that 
at Tréves would seem to have been adapted 
to not more than a third of that number. 
The two principal gateways, marked 4 





them, flights of steps leading to the various 
levels. In vomitarium 2, the barrel-vaulting, 
built of sandstone blocks, some very large, 
is still partially to be seen ; the blocks are 
laid without mortar, though clamped together 
with iron bands, and the architrave of an 
entrance door is still i# situ. Besides these 
gateways and vomitaria, there are two 
others (C), with single passages, affording 
ingress into the cavea from the city side, 
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FIG. 14.—GROUND-PLAN OF THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


on the ground-plan, face nearly north and 
south ; and considerable remains of eight 
buttresses (#) stand, four on each side, 
against the northern and southern vomi¢aria. 
The gateways are in three divisions: the 
central ones, which are the widest, lead 
directly into the arena ; while those at the 
sides afford ingress and egress along the 
vomitaria 1, 2, 3, and 4, to and from the 
rows of seats, which rose tier upon tier above 


perhaps, as in the Colosseum, reserved for 
the Emperor and his Court; and there are 
remains of a buttress on the side of each, 
similar in character and in a like position to 
those standing against the other entrances. 
All the passages are open overhead as far as 
the second buttress at the principal entrances, 
and in the case of those on the city side to 
its single buttress; from whence towards the 
arena the superstructure, supported by vaults 
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of concrete and piers of stone, rises and 
covers them in. In one of the entrances 
remains of large strips of wall decoration are 
still to be seen. 

The six rooms next the arena, as shown on 
the ground-plan, two each to the north and 
south, one to the east, and another to the 
west, show traces of vaulting ; and there are 
many other rooms under the tiers of seats. 
Almost the entire walls to be seen are faced 
with limestone blocks, dressed on the outer 
side only, and the core is of concrete; the 
stones run rather small, and are laid with great 
regularity. An aqueduct, 3 feet wide and 
4 feet deep, cut in the stone, runs round the 


_ arena, for the disposal of the rainwater 


falling over the entire building ; and there 
is a reservoir communicating with it, in the 
centre of the arena, for flooding purposes. 
This canal empties down shaft 7 into a sub- 
terranean conduit, the course of which has 
been definitely determined. Of the four 
buttresses, marked PB, those at the entrances 
were carried up as towers; and the reason 
for this can only be inferred in the idea of 
lending an imposing appearance to the 
portals. The transverse axis of the inner 
ellipse is about 230 feet, that of its con- 
jugate 160 feet or thereabouts; and these 
dimensions are not very far short of those of 
the Colosseum at Rome, which are 281 feet 
and 177 feet respectively ; but the outer axis 
of that building is, of course, much larger 
than that of Tréves. 

The floor of the arena was paved with 
slate, and around it is the wall already men- 
tioned, on which stood the fence of metal 
railings, rising high enough to frustrate 
attempts likely to be made by any of the 
savage beasts to spring over among the spec- 
tators. Immediately behind, and a little 
below the arena wall, is a row of recesses, 
being dens in which the wild animals were 
confined, and from which they entered the 
arena ; and one of the entrances in this line 
probably led into the spoliarium, or dead- 
house. A corridor runs in the rear of these 
dens; and from it the vaults radiate, those 
which support the first tier of seats running 
down from the high containing walls ; and in 
one of these vaults were steps leading on to 
the fodium, or row of seats of honour. 
Benches of grey sandstone rose up on all 
VOL. XI. 


sides of the cavea ; and it may be inferred 
from what is left of the first story, where 
each tier of seats has entrances from the 
corrider running right round the building, 
and from the remains of staircases, that the 
upper stories were arranged in a like manner. 
On the lowest line, at one of the extremities 
of the shorter diameter, the throne was 
placed ; and here, in Roman Treveris, sat 
the Emperor, and on either side of him 
the members of his suite, the magistrates, 
and the prominent administrators of the 
great prefecture of which Augusta Trever- 
orum was the seat; while the benches for 
the more general spectators, each class 
according to its rank, rose tier above tier 
to the attic story. 

Some of the sandstone benches were found 
during the excavation of 1816; and they are 
stated to resemble closely in form those of 
the Colosseum at Rome, and the example 
still standing in the amphitheatre at Nimes. 
Fig. 15 gives a view of the interior of the 
Nimes structure, the area of which is 440 
feet by 336 feet, with an elevation of 69 feet, 
divided into two stories, and an attic story 
which supported the vze/arium. ‘The two 
lower stories are pierced with a series of 
arches, equal in size, forming as it were 
continuous arcades round the building. The 
great amphitheatres had usually three stories 
besides the attic. The inner ellipse of the 
Nimes building measures 227 feet by 127 
feet, and is thus smaller than that of the 
amphitheatre at Tréves. 

Combats between wild animals, Eumenius 
tells us, constantly took place in the Tréves 
amphitheatre in the time of Constantine ; 
and it is recorded that early in the reign of 
this Emperor many prisoners were offered 
up to the hunger and ferocity of wild beasts, 
or pitted against one another in the arena. 

The present condition of the ruins above- 
ground is far from lending itself to any com- 
plete determination of the details of the 
structure, but further excavation is now 
going on. The annual Government grant 
for the purpose is but 600 marks, equal to 
about £30 in our currency, too small a sum 
for any rapid progress. 

Very little in the way of inscriptions or 
sculptures of any kind have been found, but 
a votive cippus, dedicated to Jupiter and 
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Juno by a centurion of the Sixth Legion, to 
the health of the Emperor Trajan, was re- 
covered from among the ruins in 1780, so 
the building was probably standing early in 
the second century. 


The foregoing by no means exhausts the 
list of Roman remains at Tréves. The 
Roman bridge over the Moselle was only 
partially blown up by the French in 1689. 


for centuries, but was renovated for Christian 
worship and added to in the Romanesque 
style early in the eleventh century, and sub- 
sequent additions were made at a later period. 
A huge monolithic column of grey granite, 
still over 13 feet long, lies before the door of 
the church, and there are others standing in 
the court behind, which is surrounded by 
thirteenth-century cloisters. The basilica is 
built of dressed stone blocks, with lines of 


FIG. 15.—-INTERIOR OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT NIMES, 


The piers are built of blocks of basalt, 
6 to 8 feet long by about 3 feet in breadth, 
set without mortar, but they are pivoted and 
clamped together with bands of bronze. 
Part of the structure is said to date back as 
far as 28 B.C. 

The basilica, now incorporated in the 
Dom (cathedral church), was probably 
built by Valentinian, 364-375, and was 
adapted to the purposes of a Christian 
church in the year 418. It stood as a ruin 


bricks of one and two courses, at irregular 
intervals—very different to the basilica built 
entirely of brick, which has been already 
described. 

The remarkable sepulchral monument of 
Igel stands within a few miles of the city. 
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A GOTHIC SUNDIAL AND ANCIENT 
DOORWAY AT ROUELLES AND 

d INGOUVILLE, UPPER 

i NORMANDY. 

By Cu. ROESSLER DE GRAVILLE. 
ile 

AT Rouelles, between Havre and Monti- 
villiers, a very pretty stone dial (Fig. 1) faces 





the sunlight on the transept wall of the 
church. The style is the local famdboyant, 
the same as may be seen in the beautiful 
doorway of Harfleur Church, only two 
miles distant, the date about 1470. 

Exactly at twelve o’clock, on equinoctial 
days, the light passes from one side to the 
other, and, guided by the two side stone 
prominent sculptures, moves on the segment 





of circle with the hours inscribed. ‘This 
present pen-and-ink sketch I made on 
June 19 last year, at two o'clock, as it is 
marked by the shade line. 

Crossing the woods between Rouelles and 
Ingouville, on the slope of the hill towards the 
large town, I also sketched an ancient door- 
way (Fig. 2), now half hidden by a hideous 
brickwork addition. The style is the very 
latest flamboyant. Allegorical emblems re- 
mind us that the founder of this chapel, 





dedicated to St. Michael, belonged to the 
Royal Order, and was also the Great Admiral 
of the province. His name is well known in 
history ; he was a descendant of the early 
Malets. By some mistake he has been often 
related with the William Malet who was one 
of the witnesses for the fufilment of Magna 
Charta. But he seems more likely to belong 
to the local branch that can be traced up to 
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the other William Malet, who had small 
possessions at Wylie and Linleigh as it is 
stated in the manuscript records at Rouen, 
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The rustic architecture of white stone and 
black silex seems a peculiar feature of many 
old buildings in the neighbourhood, and 
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FIG. 2. 


and in the island of Jersey. So much we 
can make out of the Red Exchequer book 
under Henry IT., and the Rolls of King John 
and of his son. 


appears more or less connected with the in- 
fluence of the Abbey of Montivilliers, a 
monastery of ladies founded under the 
Luxeuil and Columban schools, where illumi- 
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nated manuscripts displayed strong opposi- 
tions of colours. 

Some of these flint stones are fitted in to 
represent in the shield the three ferma/ets of 
the Norman family. The whole composition 
presents to us a very delicate specimen of 
the late Norman-Gothic architecture. 
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Last month I mentioned a 
remark by the Chairman of 
the Public Records Commis- 
sion, which was reported in 
the newspapers, about a num- 
ber of documents referring to 
property of the See of Win- 
chester having been found in 
the possession of a bookseller 
at Taunton. A _correspon- 
dence between Mr. H. Byard Sheppard, 
Steward of the Manor of Taunton and Taun- 
ton Deane and the Secretary of the Public 
Records Commission, has been published in 
the Somerset county papers of April 17, from 
which it appears that “any colloquial re- 
mark ” made by the Chairman “ with regard 
to reports of ancient documents being in the 
hands of local booksellers formed no part of 
the proceedings of the Commission, and, in 
any event, had no reference whatever to the 
Manor of Taunton and Taunton Deane.” 





The annual meeting of the Surrey Record 
Society was held at Guildford on April 17, 
Lord Farrer presiding. The Annual Report 
recorded a membership of 156. The issue 
of the first volume (‘‘ Surrey Musters, part i., 
from the Loseley Manuscripts,”), in the 
summer of 1914, gave to the volume a 
special significance in view of the local work 
then being done by many members and 
others in connection with the war. The 
volume now due (“Chertsey Cartulary ”), 
though its completion had been delayed, 
was passing through the press, and a further 
instalment of the Winchester Registers would 
be issued at the same time. With regard to 
other publications, the issue of the volume 
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of Carshalton Court Rolls had been post- 
poned. Other records of particular local 
interest which the Council had in contem- 
plation as subjects for extra parts included 
the “ Records of the Ancient Borough and 
Town of Farnham,” and the ‘ Lambeth 
Churchwardens’ Accounts.” For publica- 
tion in the Society’s regular series the 
Council had ready for editing the manu- 
script for several volumes of “Wills in the 
Archdeaconry Court of Surrey,” another 
volume of “ Musters,” and a volume con- 
taining a complete survey of Exchequer 
Records for Surrey during a selected period 
in the thirteenth century ; while the whole of 
the preliminary indexing of the “Chertsey 
Cartulary”” was also complete. The next 
volume to be issued would be “ Wills Proved 
in the Archdeaconry Court of Surrey,” be- 
ginning with the year 1595. 
»* & 


The Pope (says a Reuter Rome telegram of 
May 2) has ordered that duplicates of publi- 
cations arriving at the Vatican Library, and 
also a copy of everything printed there, be 
sent to the University of Louvain to assist in 
reconstructing that library. His Holiness 
has also promised further assistance. 


. 5 ad ad a 
Mr. Humphrey Milford is about to publish 
for the Harvard University Press, in the 
series of Harvard Translations, Zhe Life of 
Saint Severinus, by Eugippius, translated 
into English for the first time by George 
W. Robinson, Secretary of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
translation, which will be accompanied by an 
introduction and notes, is from the recension 
of the text by Mommsen. 

& 5 ad ad 
The Ptolemaic decree granting the right of 
asylum to a temple of Isis at Theadelphia, ° 
in the Fayoum, discovered by Dr. Breccia 
when excavatirig there early last year, has 
been published by him in the Bulletin of the 
Archeological Society of Alexandria. The 
text, of fifty-four lines, said the Atheneum, 
April 24, is perfectly preserved, and is of 
great interest because it bestows a new title 
upon the goddess, that of Eseremphis. The 
date of the decree is 69 B.c., in the reign of 
Ptolemy XIII. The text is in the form of a 
petition from a certain Philippus, son of 
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Timocrates, to the Epistates of Theadelphia, 
to be transmitted to the sovereigns Ptolemy, 
Neos Dionysus, and Cleopatra-Tryphena, 
requesting them to ordain that their cousin 
Apollonius, Strategus of the Nome, should 
grant the right of sanctuary to the temples 
of Isis and Hercules. 

This inscription will enable much of the 
mutilated similar decree edited by Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt in their work entitled 
Fayoum Towns to be restored. It is the 
fifth record of this character found in Egypt, 
and the formule for such documents will 
henceforth be familiar to scholars. 

md 
Yorkshire antiquaries—and others outside 
the bounds of that county—will have noticed 
with regret the death on May 2 of Mr. 
Joseph Horsfall Turner, who published 
many records in one form or another. 
Besides printing the diaries of Oliver 
Heywood, the curiously interesting John 
Bunyan of the West Riding, Mr. Turner 
did a great deal for the illustration of other 
phases of seventeenth-century Nonconformist 
history, and he also made valuable contribu- 
tions to the histories and pedigrees of many 
Yorkshire families. He wrote probably the 
first book on the history of Haworth, and 
succeeded in anticipating by a few weeks 
Mr. Harry Speight in the publication of a 
history of Bingley. 
es te & 

From the new number of Zhe Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, dated April 26, I learn with 
interest that no fewer than nineteen members 
of the staff are now on military service, while 
several of those left are assiduously drilling for 
home defence. The following paragraph from 
the Record will interest amateurs of bookbind- 
ing: “ A fine copy of C. Plinit Secundi Histo- 
vie mundt libri xxxvit. (Basil., Froben, 1545, 
large folio), recently presented by the Rev. 
C. B. Mount, M.A. (ex-Fellow of New Col- 
lege, and one of the electors of Dr. Sewell to 
the Wardenship as long ago as 1860), is con- 
tained in a binding of more than ordinary 
interest. The boards are of wood, covered 
with pig-skin, and decorated with borders of 
roll-produced ornaments. The outer border 
on each side has a strawberry-leaf design, the 
second a Renaissance design with large medal- 
lion heads of Cesar, Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero, 


and the innermost a similar design with small 
heads of Erasmus, Hus, Luther, and Me- 
lanchthon. The medallion head of Ovid 
bears the date 1544, which is the year in 
which the tool was made. On the front 
cover, running round a small central panel 
is the inscription IACOBVS SEVER RIP ANNO 
IVBILEO 1550. The back cover bears the 
initials ‘T.S.,’ which are probably those of 
the first owner. On the title-page is written 
the following : 


Possessor est meus Iacobus Cimbricus 
Quem ciuitas Ripis progenuit Danica. 


‘Vite berge hic liber ligatus anno 1550 die 
1o Augusti 2 Talrois et 2 gr. emptus.’ 
Jacobus Cimbricus is evidently the same as 
Jacobus Sever. ‘ Ripis’ is a town in Den- 
mark, now called Ribe. It appears that the 
book was on sale at Wittenberg in 1550, and 
that Jacobus Sever had his name and the 
inscription impressed on the binding ; some 
original ornaments may have been erased 
from the front cover. The binding is in good 
condition, but about the end of the eighteenth 
century the edges were strengthened by the 
addition of strips of dark-green morocco 
tooled in gold.” 


es SF & 
At the sale of the Sydney Collection by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, the 
Library will be disposed of on June 14 to 17. 
Besides the books the Library contains many 
manuscripts, including important holograph 
letters of King George III. and his Cabinet 
on American affairs. The collection is also 
rich in tractson America. Among the books 
to be sold I note the first edition of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, twenty volumes 
of Civil War tracts, and many volumes of 
eighteenth-century tracts on politics, trade, 
etc. Topography and genealogy are well 
represented. 
es & 


a 
The first Report and Inventory, applicable 
to the County of Berwick, of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in Scotland, appeared in a tem- 
porary form, quite unworthy of the subject, 
and in marked contrast to the handsome 
and richly illustrated volumes that recorded 
the corresponding work in the English 
counties. This reproach has been fully 
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rectified by the appearance of a Revised 
Issue, forming the Sixth Report of an in- 
valuable series, published at 7s. 6d. by 
Messrs. Neill and Co., Edinburgh, under 
the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. The new Report for the County 
of Berwick contains 176 pages, and the 
ground plans and other illustrations, some of 
which are full-page plates, number over 150. 
Among the monuments that receive special 
attention and illustration are Coldingham 
Priory, Dryburgh Abbey, and the “ Broch” 
of Edinshall ; while Thirlestane Castle, Cow- 
denknowes, Nisbet House, and other ancient 
mansions in the Merse and Lauderdale, have 
due place and notice. Apart from the 
sketches and detailed notices of the forts 
and ecclesiastical sites in the county furnished 
in the Inventory, there are special lists “of 
two classes of monuments with which the 
county is richly endowed. The volume is 
also provided with a bibliography, a glossary, 
and a map indicating the position of the 
monuments and structures included in the 
Report. 
am »* 

Some interesting sales have lately taken place 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms in Chancery 
Lane. On May 6 the original manuscript 
of the poet Gray’s lately discovered diary of 
botanical and meteorological notes from 
March 1 to September 30 of 1754 fetched 
4£33—a not excessive price—and Cauvet’s 
Recueil d’ Ornemens, Paris, 1777, with seventy- 
four plates in black and red of decorations 
for public buildings went to Mr. Quaritch 
for £60. On the same day a copy of 
Eliot’s /ndian Testament, 1661, with seven 
missing leaves replaced in facsimile, realized 


451. 


a 
I hear with regret that many valuable books 
were destroyed by fire on April 21 in the 
library of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries. The flames were discovered by the 
warden in the museum library in the Old 
Castle, the city’s historic relic, where the 
antiquaries have their headquarters. 
es FSF & 
Mr. F. A. Hyett and Mr. Roland Austin are 
publishing by subscription a Biographical 
Supplement to Zhe Bibliographer’s Manual 
of Gloucestershire Literature. The Supple- 


ment, which will include Bristol, and has 
been compiled with a view to being used as 
an independent work, will be issued in two 
parts, the first of which will be ready in 
October next. References to a large number 
of biographical and critical articles (English 
and American) will be included, and there 
will be a limited issue on large paper with 
portraits. Orders should be sent to Mr. 
Austin at the Public Library, Gloucester. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new part (vol. xiv., part i.) of the 7Zransactions 
of the Essex Archzeological Society contains matters 
of varied interest. It opens with a continuation of 
‘*The Token Coinage of Essex in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Mr. William Gilbert, whose annotations 
contain much local detail. ‘‘An Early Georgian 
Inventory,” communicated, with notes, by Mr. 
George Rickword, illustrates the domestic life of a 
large country mansion nearly two centuries ago. 
Mr. Bennett Bamford continues his extracts from 
‘* Bequests relating to Essex,” taken, with additional 
notes, from the Calendar of Wills proved and en- 
rolled in the Court of Husting, London. The next 
paper will to many readers be the most important in 
the part. It is a full report by Messrs. Miller Christy 
and F, W. Reader on ‘‘ The Excavation of the Site 
of a Medieval Pottery at Mill Green, Ingatestone,” 
which was undertaken by the Morant Club. The 
work was very thoroughly done, and large quantities 
of fragments were examined. The paper is well 
illustrated. The last item is an account of Layer 
Marney Church by the veteran Mr. Frederic 
Chancellor. 
a) 


Among the contents of vol. viii., part ii., of Old 
Lore Miscellany (Viking Society) are continuations of 
Dr. E. Charlton’s Journal of his ‘‘ Visit to Shetland 
in 1832,” and “Glimpses of Shetland Life,’’ by Mr. 
R. Stuart Bruce. In ‘‘ The Kirk o Kirkgoe and the 
Picky Dykes of Birsa, Orkney,” Mr. John Spence 
seeks to show the antiquity of these remains, sacred 
and secular. A valuable paper on ‘‘ The Medizval 
Church in Caithness and Sutherland (1136-1445) ” is 
anonymous. A variety of short notes complete the 


part. 

The Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, vol. 
xxvi., part ii., records the Association’s activities 
from February, 1914, to March, 1915. From an 
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archeologist's point of view, the outstanding feature 
of the publication is the report of an inspection of 
the remains of the City Wall of old London under 
the direction of Mr. Francis W. Reader. As several 
good examples of the Roman masonry have been 
opened up and preserved during the last few years, 
it was thought that an inspection of them by the 
Geologists’ Association would be of interest, and 
might be of value either in confirming prevailing 
opinions, or by throwing fresh light on the question 
of the material and its origin. As a result of the 
inspection, the general opinion of the Association 
seemed to favour the view that all the material had 
come from Kent. The report is a capital summary 
of the knowledge gained by excavation of the remains 
of the old City Wall. Some reference to the ex- 
haustive articles on the subject in recent volumes of 
Archeologia would have directed the student and also 
emphasized Mr. Reader’s profound knowledge of the 
archeology of the wall. 

The geological excursions are well written, and 
show what very useful work the Association under- 
takes. Plates 12 and 13 are exceptionally fine 
examples of Scottish mountain scenery, and offer a 
strong incentive to study the interesting article which 
they illustrate. 

The Council notifies that every effort will be made 
to organize as full a series of excursions as in previous 
years. But the abnormal circumstances may make 
necessary some curtailment of the usual programme. 


From Ireland come publications of three Societies. 
First is the Journal, vol. xlv., part i., of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Besides an appre- 
ciative memoir of the late Mr. James Mills, I.S.O., 
the part contains the opening of the last part of Mr. 
T. J. Westropp’s valuable investigation of the ‘‘ Pre- 
historic Remains (Forts and Dolmens) in Burren and 
its South-Western Border, Co. Clare”—a work of 
more than twenty-three years; a description, with 
plates, by Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, of the fine pro- 
cessional cross, pricket-candlestick, and small bronze 
hand-bell, which were all found together in 1899 in 
Co. Meath, and are now in the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy ; ‘‘ Some Ancient Deeds of the Parish 
of St. Werburgh, Dublin, 1243-1676,"’ by Dr. H. F. 
Berry ; and an exhaustive article on “Sir Nicholas 
Bagenal, Knight-Marshal,” by Mr. P. H. Bagenal. 
In the new part, January-March, 1915, of the Journai 
of the Cork Historical and Archzological Society, we 
note the continuation of the illustrated account of 
‘*The Old Castles around Cork Harbour”; a lively 
account by Mr. F. W. Knight of the career of Patrick 
Ronayne Cleburne, of Tipperary, General in the 
Confederate Army; a contemporary account of 
Mallow and the surrounding district in 1775; con- 
tinuations of ‘‘ The Pipe Roll of Cloyne” and ‘‘ Some 
West Cork Place-Names ’’—the latter by Mr. James 
M. Burke—and a biographical sketch of the late Dr. 
W. A. Copinger, with a good portrait. Nos. iii. 
and iv., vol. viii., of the Journal of the Galway 
Archeological Society are comprised in a single part. 
Well printed and well illustrated, the issue does much 
credit to the activities of the western society. Miss 
M. L. Athy’s “Notes on the Ordnance Survey 
Letters relating to the Barony of Dunkellin, Co. 


Galway,” contain much valuable archzological mate- 
rial. Mr. H. T. Knox describes ‘‘ Three more Mayo 
Earthworks.” Other important papers are ‘‘ Some 
Seal Matrices connected with the Province of Tuam,” 
finely illustrated, and ‘* The Shields in the Seven- 
teenth-Century Map of Galway, prepared for Sub- 
mission to the Duke of Lorraine,” both by Mr. E. C. R. 
Armstrong ; and ‘‘ Note on the Origin of Rosaries,” 
by Miss M. Redington, with supplement on ‘‘ Single- 
Decade Rosaries,” by Mr. Francis J. Bigger. We 
congratulate the Galway Society on the high standard 
attained in its Journal, 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 15.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Canon Fowler read a paper on ‘‘ Some Thirteenth- 
Century Stained Glass in Lanchester Church, Dur- 
ham.” Three panels of this glass are all that now 
remain— unfortunately, in a somewhat mutilated 
condition. Originally it appears to have filled the 
centre lancet of the east window, but some years ago 
it was taken out to make room for a modern coloured 
window, and suffered considerably in the process. 
It has now been framed between sheets of plate 
glass, and is hanging in one of the other windows 
in the church. The subjects represent the Angel 
appearing to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Flight into Egypt ; and there probably 
were originally at least two other panels, representing 
the Annunciation and the Massacre of the Innocents. 
The five panels would then have well filled the central 
lancet. What subjects were in the other two lights 
must remain a matter for conjecture. 

Sir Hercules Read, V.P., exhibited two swords 
of considerable interest. The first belonged to the 
Corporation of Ripon, and was discovered at Clother- 
holme, near that city. It belonged to the class known 
as Anthropoid, and dated from the La Téne II. period. 
In the specimen exhibited two features of the handle 
were especially worthy of note: one, that the whole 
of it was of iron, instead of the more usual bronze ; 
the other, that the ends of the curves were much 
more pronounced than in any other known swords 
of this type. The second sword, also of iron, was 
of Viking type, and was found in the Lea, near 
Edmonton. It had a straight two-sided blade, a 
hemispherical pommel, and a straight and shuttle- 
shaped guard. The date was before rather than 
after 1000. Both pommel and guard were inlaid 
with a kind of chequer design in bronze. 

Colonel Tabor exhibited a silver-gilt standing-cup 
of early seventeenth-century German work. Its 
interest lay in the crest of Imhof (a sea-lion) holding 
the arms of Rehlinger, on the top of the cover, and 


‘in a medal of the owner, Andreas Imhof, 1636, placed 


inside the cover.—A¢henaum, May 1. 

ba) sf “% 
Dr. Philip Norman presided at a meeting of the 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held at Burlington House 
last evening, when a report on the excavations at 
Old Sarum in 1914 by Sir William Hope and Lieut.- 
Colonel Hawley was read by the last-named. The 
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season’s operations were restricted to the area between 
the cloister of the Cathedral church and the city wall 
to the north-of it. This area was found to have been 
occupied by a large house of the twelfth century. It 
was probably built by Bishop Roger shortly before 
his death, and pulled down when the move to New 
Sarum took place. 

The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Original Contract for the Tomb of 
the Lady Margaret Beaufort at Westminster Abbey.” 
It was until recently a tradition rather than an es- 
tablished fact, he said, that. the tomb was the work 
of Pietro Torregiano, but the contract and other 
documents in possession of St. John’s placed the 
question beyond doubt. He was inclined to think 
that the tomb, which was to cost £400, was designed 
by more than one mind—Prior Bolton, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, may have had something to do with it— 
and was handed over to Torregiano to carry out. 
The documents which the Master exhibited included 
the contract with Torregiano, the College book of 
accounts, showing the payment of £4 10s. to Cor- 
nelius Symondson for ‘‘makyng a grate of Irone at 
Westmr. over ny lady the King’s mother and vijth” ; 
and the contract for the ‘‘grate” between Nicholas 
Metcalf, the Master of St. John’s, William Longford, 
the Vice-Master, and Cornelius Symondson, smith, of 
the parish of St. Clement Danes.—Morning Post, 


April 30. 
“ 


At a meeting of the SocleTY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
May 6 Sir William St. John Hope read a paper on 
the last testament and inventory of John de Vere, 
thirteenth Earl of Oxford, documents of considerable 
importance as illustrating the nature and value of the 
goods and chattels of a wealthy nobleman at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The value was 
estimated at £8,000 odd, which, said Sir William, 
represented about half a million of money at the 
present day. The Earl of Oxford was a man who 
experienced various vicissitudes of fortune: he es- 
caped to France after the Battle of Barnet, and for 
some years was a prisoner in exile; he acted as 
Captain-General to Henry’s army at the Battle of 
Bosworth, and on his restoration to place and power, 
his great wealth soon enabled him to make good the 
losses he had sustained during his attainder and im- 
prisonment. The inventory showed, in an interesting 
way, through the liberal use of heraldic decorations, 
how the Earl spent some of his wealth. The docu- 
ment is especially rich in lists of magnificent pieces 
of plate, much household furniture and chapel stuff, 
and armour and weapons. One of the articles men- 
tioned was a vessel, weighing 81 ounces, ‘“‘to warm 
water for my lord’s beard,” and another a chain and 
whistle, weighing 12 pounds, which he wore as 
Admiral of England. None of the articles which 
he left are known to exist.—Architect, May 14. 


“~ es 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on May 5 Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Some New Light on Roman 
Roads in Sussex,” in which he handled a mass of 
local detail in the most lucid manner, describing the 
discovery of a new piece of undoubted Roman road, 
VOL. XI. 


and suggesting reasons for believing that certain 
downland terrace-ways, which he described in detail, 
are of Roman origin. 
s es 
At the annual meeting of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SociETy, on April 29, the President, Sir 
William Portal, Bt., referred to the serious fall of 
Tudor brickwork at the Keep at Old Basing, and 
suggested that it might be replaced to prevent a 
further fall of masonry. The excellent work which 
Mr, C. E. Keyser had done in writing an account of 
the Norman doorways in Hampshire, and the beauti- 
ful photo prints of the same, were also mentioned, 
Mr. Keyser having done the work free of cost to the 
Society. The work had cost Mr. Keyser £100, and 
the President expressed the Club’s gratitude to him 
for his kindness and liberality. ‘he report, remarked 
the President, alluded to Dr. Williams-Freeman in 
terms which he richly deserved. Everyone interested 
in Hampshire was delighted with his book, and it 
was a great satisfaction to the Club to know it had 
been so favourably reviewed. Reference was also 
made to the work at St. Cross, carried out under the 
guidance of Sir Thomas Jackson, consisting of the 
removal of the yellow rough-cast which faced the old 
infirmary used by the inmates. It had now been 
restored tu its original picturesque timber and 
plaster work, similar to that seen in Cheshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Warwickshire. 
Os @ 
Sir Archibald Geikie presided at the annual meeting 
of the SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN 
Stup1gs held yesterday afternoon in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. The 
annual report, alluding to the effect of the war, 
stated that at one University, of those who taught 
Roman history and pursued Roman studies, there 
was not one qualified by age and physical powers 
who had not joined the Army. It was proposed to 
print Mr. G. A. T. Davies’s paper on the Dacian 
Campaign of Trajan in the Journal, but the manu- 
script had been detained by the German Post Office, 
and the author had been interned in Austria. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield read a paper on “‘ Roman Concep- 
tions of Empire.”— Morning Post, May 5. 
a 


ef 

Mr. E. T. Tyson presided at the spring meeting of 
the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY at Carlisle on April 23. Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood, editor of the 7ransactions, read 
summaries of several papers of interest on local Roman 
remains, written by his son, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, 
Oxford. 

The latter wrote that last summer the Rev. T. 
Westgarth, Vicar of Stainmore, when digging in the 
Roman fort of Maiden Castle, found a quantity of 
pottery and other remains, which he had sent for 
identification. The Samian ware was from a common 
drinking vessel of the third or fourth century, 
and other bits could be attributed to the second, 
third, and fourth centuries. These and a defaced 
coin showed that there was Roman occupation of 
the fort on Stainmore from the second century to 
certainly A.D. 350, or throughout the period when the 
Romans were in the North of England. Digging 
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would probably reveal much that would add to 
historical knowledge. There were supposed to have 
been Roman camps at Hall Hill and Chesters, 
Alston, but the sites had been partly eroded by the 
River Tyne. Coins had been found, but the pottery 
was medieval, and not Roman. Mr. R. G. Colling- 
wood had come to the conclusion that it was not 
a Roman site, but not far away there was a place 
which looked like an early hut circle, which he 
suggested should be explored. There was a prob- 
ability that it may have been a British site which was 
occupied in Roman times, 

The exploration of the Roman camp at Ambleside 
was intended to have been dropped this year, but 
within the last few days Mr. W. G. Collingwood had 
heard that there were various trust funds which could 
not be devoted to war purposes, and must be used for 
antiquarian research. Therefore it seemed reasonable 
that the money should be used, if circumstances per- 
mitted, for employing some of the Ambleside men 
who were too old to go to the war, and do a little 
digging in August. It was in view of that proposal 
they had decided to hold the annual meeting there in 
September, there being only one meeting, confined to 
a single day, instead of a July and a September meeting 
of two days each. The Commandant’s house had not 
yet been done, and there were likely to be other 
interesting finds, especially as to thesucceeding periods 
of destruction and rebuilding, 

Mr. T. H. Graham, Edmond Castle, sent a paper 
on the Manor of Melmerby, which was outlined by 
the editor. 

Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., Newcastle, sent three 
deeds of interest relating to Glover of Mansergh, 1570 ; 
Sie William Dalston, 1654; and Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, 1718. 

Mr. H. G. Pearson, Barrow, sent an account of a 
curious legal conveyance of a Langdale flock of sheep 
in 1743. 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood read a summary of a 
learned paper on a Cross fragment found in 1857 when 
digging the foundations of Canon Harcourt’s house at 
Carlisle. From the fragment he had prepared a 
drawing of what the complete cross was like, and 
fixed the date of it as about A.v. 809. The visitors 
then went to St. Mary’s Churchyard, where carved 
stones from the Cathedral were exhibited and explained 
by Mr. J. H. Martindale. 

The next move was to Tullie House, to see the 
fine new cast of Bewcastle Cross; and Mr. Collingwood 
strongly criticized some recent opinions on the Ruth- 
well, Beckermet, and Bewcastle Crosses. Coing on to 
the Courts, Mr. G. D. Oliver, county architect, read a 
paper on the new discoveries at the Citadel, beneath 
the county offices. These were of an exceptionally 
interesting character. For the future the county 
archives will be kept in the place where once the 
fighting men stood to defend the city, with walls 
many feet thick, and safe from all possible harm by 


fire. 

a} id) 
The monthly meeting of the SociETy OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on April 12. The 
first paper, read by Mr. D. MacRitchie, was on 
Cymric numerals still in use by some shepherds in 
scoring their sheep, by old women in counting their 


stitches in knitting, and by children in their counting- 
out games, in the old Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde, 
extending from Glen Falloch, north of Loch Lomond, 
to Liverpool and Leeds. 

This series of numerals was first brought under the 
notice of modern scholars in 1866 by Dr. A. J. Ellis, 
Vice-President of the Philological Society. He then 
referred to it as ‘a method of ‘scoring sheep,’ as used 
in the dales of Yorkshire, written down from the 
dictation of two Yorkshire ladies.” He continued to 
accumulate variants, and by 1878 he had increased 
his stock to fifty-three versions, and still later he had 
collected over sixty. 

The information furnished by Ellis aroused a wide- 
spread interest in this question. Evidence from many 
quarters proved that this Cymric system of enumera- 
tion was regularly used by the shepherds of Yorkshire, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland in telling off their 
sheep by scores, and it was also in use in the same 
region among old women counting the stitches of 
their knitting. The conclusion generally arrived at 
was that this was the remains of an ancient British 
speech, substantially the same as modern Welsh, 
although differing from that form of Cymric in certain 
details, Canon Taylor said it was the speech of the 
Britons of Strathclyde or Cambria. By collating the 
numerous lists, Taylor obtained a sort of standard 
text. Of Ellis’s examples only two are derived from 
Scotland, one from Henry Muirhead, M.D., Cambus- 
lang, the other from Sir James A. H. Murray, who 
was born at Denholm, near Hawick, in 1837. Side 
by side with these lists may be placed that supplied 
to the lecturer by the late David Patrick, LL.D., who 
stated that he and his comrades used it in their games 
about the year 1860 in the Kyle district of Ayrshire. 
It goes thus : 


1. Zinty. | 6. Aleeter or leetera. 
2. Tinty. | 7. Aseeter or seetera. 
3- Tetheri. | §. Over. 

4- Metheri. | 9 Dover. © 

5. Bamf. | 10. Dik. 


The other ten are taken from one of Ellis’s 
versions : 


11. Ain-a-dik. 16. Ain-a-Lunifit. 
12. Tain-a-dik. 17. Tain-a-bumfit. 
13. Tether-a-dik. 18. Tether-a bumfit. 
14. Pether a-dik. 19. Pether-a-bumfit. 
15. Bumfit. . 20. Iggan. 


Similar versions were cited from various parts of 
Scotland, though none went beyond ten, and he 
concluded that they belonged to a lost language 
of the Cymric class. Some who dissent from this 
view say that the numerals were learned from 
Gaelic-speaking Highland drovers, but this is inad- 
missible, as the words are Welsh. The transmission 
theory is weak, for even if it were carried b 
drovers from Wales or Avrshire, why should old 
women, the most conservative of beings, count their 
stitches in a borrowed tongue? The sicaplest solution 
appears to be that the numerals used in Southern 
Scotland and Northern England have been inherited 
from ancestors who spoke a Cymric form of speech. 

In the discussion that followed Professor Watson 
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said that among the school-children in Easter Ross 
similar forms were used, but only in communities 
where English was also spoken. 

The second paper, by Mr. Alan Reid, gave an 
account of a medizeval sarcophagus recently discovered 
at Dalmeny Church. The last communication, which 
was by Dr. James Ritchie, Royal Scottish Museum, 
described a dressed slab of sandstone, on one side 
of which was inscribed a simple cross, the arms of 
which, as it were, stood between a series of circles 
symmetrically arranged, situated in the churchyard 
of Tarbet, in Easter Ross. Dr. Ritchie related that 
subsequent to his discovery of this relic he paid a 
second visit to the churchyard, and learned from 
observation that the stone had been irretrievably 
destroyed, having been broken up and built in as 
part of the foundation of a recently erected monument, 
a fate, as he was informed, always meted out to old 
gravestones laid aside by the owners. 


s~ +m 


The last meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND for the current session took place on 
May 10. The first communication was by Mr. W. J. 
Hocking, Librarian of the Royal Mint, and described 
a collection of coining instruments, mostly of the 
Scottish Mint, which have long been preserved in 
the National Museum. Mr. Hocking pointed out 
that amongst the collection, which was mainly com- 
posed of dies prepared for use, there were also 
pattern dies having a peculiar attraction for the 
numismatist, because they corresponded to nv coins 
or medals as yet recorded. The collection contained 
162 matrices, punches, and dies in great variety. 
The oldest tool is a reverse die for striking silver 
pennies, about ? inch in length and roughly cylin- 
drical in shape, such as was used when the per- 
cussive blow necessary to impress the disc of silver 
or other metal with a copy of the engraved face of 
a die was.delivered by means of a hammer. It is 
for a long cross penny, probably of the reign of 
David II. of Scotland, 1329-1371. This trussel was 
discovered in the ruins of King Malcolm’s Castle, in 
the ground of Pittencrieff, near Dunfermline. The 
greater part of the coinage dies, however, relate to 
the Scottish coinage of Charles II., and range from 
1675 to 1682. Mr. Hocking traced the history of 
the Scottish Mint during this period to account for 
this isolated collection of dies. 

The second paper was by Professor Baldwin Brown, 
and gave an account of a necklace of glass beads 
found recently in a cist at Dalmeny, South Queens- 
ferry, and presented to the National Museum by the 
Earl of Rosebery. The beads, which are eleven in 
number, were found in a stone-lined grave some 5 eet 
in length by 2 feet in breadth, lying east and west, 
containing a burial by inhumation ; the head was 
placed to the west. Professor Baldwin Brown con- 
sidered the beads in relation to their possible connec- 
tion with an Anglo-Saxon burial. He pointed out 
that a comparison of the Dalmeny beads with others 
found in parts of Scotland where Anglian raiders can 
hardly have penetrated was rather against an Anglo- 
Saxon origin. He considered, however, that the 
Dalmeny find was quite of a sort to stimulate search 
in Southern Scotland for the hitherto missing evi- 


’ 


dence of the presence here of Anglian-raiders in the 
earlier periods of the Teutonic settlements. 

The third paper, by the Rev. Donald Macrae, 
interpreted an inscription which surrounds the ancient 
bell in the Town Hall of Burntisland. The bell, Mr. 
Macrae pointed out, had an original French inscrip- 
tion of date 1595, which, when the bell was sent to 
be recast in the Netherlands in 1677, the founder 
attempted to reproduce, adding a few words in his 
own tongue. Not apparently being well acquainted 
with French, he mutilated the original inscription. 
With regard to the tradition that the bell was pur- 
chased from Berwick, and was connected with a place 
called Claster, near that town, Mr. Macrae was 
inclined to suspect that the tradition may have 
originated in a faulty deciphering by someone of the 
words ‘‘Ben Yck” and “ Clastre,” names which 
appear in the inscription, and inclined to believe that 
Chastre, near Brussels, was probably the original 
home of the bell. 

The last paper, by Mr. J. S. Fleming, described 
the remains of a crannog which became visible in 
Loch Vennachar in the unusually dry summer two 


years ago. 
Ay Cay @$ 

At the quarterly meeting of the RoYAL SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND on April 28, Count 
Plunkett presiding, the Hon. Treasurer reported that 
the assets of the Society exceeded its liabilites by a 
considerable sum. Mr. H. G. Leask read a valuable 
paper, illustrated with plans, on Bective Abbey, and 
Mr. P. J. O’Reilly gave a study in detail of the 
antiquities of Trim and its neighbourhood, which the 
Society was about to visit. A paper by Mr. E.C. R. 
Armstrong, on ‘‘ Some Unpublished Irish Seals,” and 
another, by Lord Walter FitzGerald, on “ Sculptured 
Stones of the Old Bridge of Athlone’’ (which are 
now in the National Museum in Dublin), were re- 
ferred to the Council for publication. 


Sad 2 ad) 

At the meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY on April 15, a paper on ‘‘The Celts: a 
Study in Origins,” was read by Professor T. H. 
Bryce; and on “Pictish and other Minuscule In- 
scriptions in Scotland, with New Readings,” by 
Mr. Ludovic M‘L. Mann. Mr. J. T. T. Brown 
presided. 

Professor Bryce discussed three main lines of evi- 
dence bearing on the problem of the Celts—linguistic, 
archeological, and anthropological—and spoke of the 
distribution in Europe of the people known as Celts. 
Mr. Ludovic M‘'L. Mann gave new readings of 
several Scottish inscriptions, all probably prior to the 
tenth century. Some were written in minuscules in 
old Gaelic and in Latin, but the most of them were 
in ogam characters in Pictish. The method of find- 
ing a key to the reading of the Pictish was explained, 
and it was demonstrated how by its application nearly 
all the ogam inscriptions could be interpreted. The 
old Gaelic formula written in minuscules, ‘* Oroit. 
Ar.Anmin,” meaning ‘‘ Pray for the soul of,” was 
shown to have a parallel in the inscription at For- 
doun, Kincardine, written in the same characters, 
but the Goidelic ‘‘Oroit” was replaced by the 
Pictish equivalent ‘‘ Pid,” which therefore was a 
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form of the Pictish verb “‘to pray” or ‘‘to inter- 
cede.”’ The prefix to formula in Pictish, ‘‘ Pid,” 
frequently suffered by the elision of the first letter, as 
it was demonstrated how on nearly all the ogam- 
inscribed Pictish monuments the formula had a style 
like Idarnoin, followed, as at Iona and in Ireland, by 
the name of the person interred or commemorated. 
In Pictavia, however, the formula was not always 
sano Using this key, the famous pillar-stone at 
ewton, Aberdeenshire, had at last yielded up its 
secret, enshrined in two sets of letters, each of 
different alphabets—namely, the ogam and the de- 
based Latin. It declarés that it was erected, among 
other reasons, to ask the pious wayfarer to stop and 
pray for the soul of one Vorr, and that a kinsman or 
friend of Vorr, called by some name like Perrisef or 
Iosif, had put up the monument. Arguments -on 
similar lines were put forward regarding the ogam- 
inscribed slabs found at Bressay, Brodie, near Forres, 
Scoonie, Broch of Burrian, North Ronaldshay, and 
at Lunnasting, the writing in which last case seems 
to mean: ‘‘ The stone, or cross, of Tochets; pray 
for his (her) sou] ; this stone put up by Nechton.”’ 
At Brandsbutt, Inverurie, the ogams discovered a 
few years ago seem to show a bi-lingual gloss repre- 
senting the Goidelic, supplementing the Pictish. 


On May 7 Mr. Arthur Holmes read a paper before 
the GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION on ‘‘ Radio-Activity 
and the Measurements, of Geological Time.” The 
disintegration of radio-active elements presents two 
features of fundamental geological significance: (1) the 
evolution of heat which constantly accompanies 
atomic decay, (2) the formation of stable end- 
products, helium and lead, which under favourable 
circumstances accumulate during geological time. 
The presence of the radio-elements in rocks and the 
accumulation of helium are visibly demonstrated by 
pleochroic haloes. Professor Strutt’s method of 
measuring small amounts of radium in rocks and 
minerals was described. Kelvin’s original method 
of calculating the age of the earth gives an erroneous 
result when radio-activity is left out of account. The 
introduction of this factor shows that if the earth 
ever has possessed a molten crust, it can scarcely 
have reached its present condition within a period of 
less than 1,600 million years. A more direct and 
more valuable method of measuring geological time 
is afforded by the accumulation of helium and lead 
in the more radio-active minerals of igneous rocks. 
The work of Professor Strutt on helium ratios was 
reviewed, and attention was drawn to the limitations 
of this method. Joly and Rutherford’s comparative 
method of determining the ages of pleochroic haloes 
was described, and Boltwood’s method, based on the 
accumulation of lead in uranium-bearing minerals, 
was discussed. Finally a summary of the geological 
ages of the minerals hitherto investigated was pre- 
sented. The data now available support the view that 
a geological time-scale will be gradually developed. 


a 
The members of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB held their second excursion of the 
season on Saturday, May 8, in delightful weather. 
The party was conducted over the downs to Oving- 


dean Church by Mr. J. S. North, who gave a very 
complete history of this interesting church. Mr. 
North mentioned that in Domesday Book it was 
recorded that Godfrey holds ‘‘ Hovingedeane of 
William.” Portions of the early church still remain 
(one writer asserts that the building is ‘‘ the almost 
perfect Saxon church’), the chancel arch, portions 
of the chancel, the north wall of the nave, and the 
south wall with its herring-bone flintwork. There 
was evidence that a chancel and nave aisle were pro- 
jected about 1201 to 1230 on the south side, and for 
that purpose the pointed arches, now blocked up, 
were opened in the earlier walls. These were 
destroyed about the year 1377, probably by French 
pirates, as at Rottingdean. The piercing of the arch 
in the chancel caused the disuse and partial destruction 
of the narrow Saxon or early Norman windows. 
When the damage was repaired the destroyed aisles 
were not rebuilt, but the aisle arch filled up with 
flintwork and the little window reopened. When 
this was done a low side window was inserted in the 
solid blocking of the arch, and this latter was in its 
turn blocked, probably at the Reformation. Across the 
chancel arch there was a good decorated screen, prob- 
ably the smallest screen in Sussex. After thanking 
the Rector, the Rev. F..Anderson, for allowing the 
members to inspect the church, the party then visited 
Ovingdean Grange, and Mr. North thanked Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowley for their kindness in allowing the party 
to view the house and farm buildings. 
23 

At the meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on May 3 Mr. Miles C. Burkitt described 
the rock-engravings in Scandinavia and Russia which 
he had visited, photographed, and traced, during last 
summer. In many places in South Sweden rock- 
engravings occur along the sea-coast, on slightly 
sloping glacier-polished surfaces of intensely hard 
rock, The engravings are deeply cut and represent 
ships, men with hatchet or spear or bow and arrow, 
conventionalized animals, a plough scene, a war 
scene with fighters on horseback, etc. They are 
attributed to the Bronze Age. In Northern Scan- 
dinavia rock-engravings are found in many places, 
even as far north as the Léfoden Islands. The 
animals figured in this group include elk, reindeer, 
fish, etc. They are drawn in a semi-naturalistic 
style, quite different from that of the southern en- 
gravings. But in one locality the northern and 
southern types have been found combined. The 
Russian specimens visited are on the shores of Lake 
Onega, and are cut on polished rocks of extreme 
hardness. The drawings are com of men, 
semi-naturalistic animals and birds, ships with heads 
of semi-naturalistic animals for prows, and other 
objects. Mr. Burkitt is inclined to the opinion that 
these Russian engravings result from a fusion of the 
two groups of Scandinavia, of a similar cultural age, 
though later in time. 


Other meetings have been the annual meetings of 
the DorSET FIELD CLUB on May 4, of the SUFFOLK 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY on May 5 ; the SURREY 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on April 17; the Essex 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on April 20; the BERKS 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on May 10; and the 
WoRCESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on April 12 ; 
the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY on May 4, when Mr. A. Bonner read a 
paper on ‘‘Some London Street-Names and their 
Origin as shown by the Records ”; the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on May 12, when Mr. F. 
Legge read a paper on “‘ The Legend of Mithras ”; 
and the YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on April 20, when the 
Rev. A. R. Gill lectured on ‘‘ The Knights Templars 


at York.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF SHROPSHIRE. By H. B. 
Walters, M.A., F.S.A. With 26 plates and 
12 illustrations in the text. Oswestry: Woodall, 
Minshall, Thomas and Co., 1915. 4to., pp. 
viiit+485. Price £1 Is. 

Mr. Walters is far excellence the leading English 
campanologist, and Shropshire is to be congratulated 
on having fallen into his hands so far as its bell-lore 
is concerned. He has produced a fine quarto volume 
of about 500 pages, with twenty-six plates and twelve 
text illustrations, wherein an exhaustive account is set 
forth of the founders, inscriptions, traditions, and uses, 
both ancient and modern, of the county’s bells. The 
total number of church bells in Salop is 1027, com- 
prising an exceptional number of large rings, for the 
county has one ring of 12 bells, one of 10, eighteen 
of 8, and fifty-four of 6. To these, we regret to add, 
seven sets of so-called tubular ‘‘ bells”; these mean 
abominations are to be found at Cheaton ; Hadnall ; 
Lea Cross; Llanymynech; Newtown, near Wem ; 
Holy Trinity, Oswestry ; and St. ——— Shrewsbury. 

In classifying the bells chronologically, Mr. Walters 
has ascertained that 37 are pre-Reformation ; 14 Tran- 
sitional—that is, between 1550 and 1600 ; 162 seven- 
teenth century ; 318 eighteenth century; and 416 
nineteenth century or later. In addition to these 
there are 80 blank bells, about 35 of which are in 
all probability medizval. 

he number of inscribed ancient bells in Shropshire 
is considerably lower in proportion to their numbers 
than in several of the adjacent counties ; the propor- 
tion is not more than 4 per cent. for the whole county, 
whereas the average percentage for England is about 
7 or 8 per cent. But the Salop belfries may be justly 
proud of not a few enlecstbed or blank bells, which 
expert campanologists are convinced may be claimed 
to possess an antiquity unsurpassed by any other 
known English bells. The criterion of the age of 
such examples is gained by their peculiar or excep- 
tional shape. The oldest actually dated bell, which 
is of the year 1296, occurs at Claughton, Lancashire. 
The very ancient bell at Caversfield, Oxon, can be 


assigned by its inscription to the days of King John, 

1200-1215. From jlluminated manuscripts and other 

record sources, we know that Norman and even late 

Saxon towers were constructed to hold bells. Mr. 

Walters is convinced that “there are at least eight 

examples in Shropshire, all of which, as might have 

been expected, are in the more remote and moun- 
tainous parts of the county, where they have remained 
undisturbed from the time when they were produced 
by some unlettered and perhaps inexperienced local 
craftsmen.’’ They occur at Cold Weston, Ford, 

Frodesley, Habberley, Middleton Scriven, Upton 

Cressett, and Stow (2). These bells are all at least 

of the thirteenth century, and in three cases possibly 

twelfth century. 

Shropshire was by no means rich in bell-founders 
Shrewsbury was never, like Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Nottingham, the centre of an important medizval 
foundry, but bells were certainly cast there in the 
fourteenth century. In the Roll of Gild Merchants 
for 1344-45 occurs the name of Johannes le Bellyettere. 
A bell-foundry was set up at Wellington towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, and met with a certain 
measure of general success throughout the next century, 
when it came toa close. The name of the founders 
were Clibury. 

An interesting chapter deals with the ‘‘ Ringing 
Customs and Peculiar Uses of Shropshire Bells.” It 
is a useful summary of the fuller information supplied 
under the particular parishes. Many old customs of 
this character are fast disappearing. The tolling of 
the age of the deceased, still fairly common in Essex 
and in parts of the West of England, is rapidly dying 
out. An uncommon and beautiful custom still lingers 
in some country parishes of Shropshire, known by the 
suggestive name of “‘ ringing home.” It consists in 
ceasing the tolling and breaking out into a chime so 
soon as the funeral procession comes in sight; the 
chiming continues until the corpse enters the church. 
yard. A paragraph is given as to Good Friday 
customs. It is interesting to note that muffled peals 
are rung on that day at St. Leonard’s, Bridgenorth, 
and at’ Tibberton. Mr. Walters fails to notice a 
modern Good Friday custom of an affecting nature, 
which to our knowledge prevailed in at least two 
Salop churches towards the close of last century ; it 
formed a strikingly solemn conclusion to the service 
of “ The Three Hours.” As the church clock struck 
three, the congregation were invited to make their 
final meditation on their knees, whilst the big bell 
solemnly and slowly tolled out the years of Our 
Lord’s earthly life. The first time we heard of this 
being done was in a Lichfield church in 1881. 

The writer of this notice, having known parts of 
Shropshire well, has read through this bell-book 
with much attention. His only adverse criticism is 
the several wrong references in the index of parishes. 
It would, too, have been much better to have added 
a short index of subjects. 

* # 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC NUMERALS IN 
Eurorg. Exhibited in 64 tables. By G,. F. 
Hill. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. Demy 
8vo., pp. 125. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The bulk of the work consists of the sixty-four 
tables of Arabic numerals of the shapes found in 
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a series of dates—from the tenth century to the end 
of the sixteenth—arranged in ten parallel columns 
from 1 to 10, so that both the character and sequence 
of the changes of form can be seen at a glance; and 
on the page opposite to each table are notes giving 
the source from which each date has been derived, 
the authorities, and any further description thought 
necessary. A prefatory statement of twenty-five pages 
gives an explanation of the system adopted in the 
work, but generally the tables and notes are left to 
speak for themselves. The history of the introduction 
of these forms into Europe is entirely omitted except 
for this reference: ‘‘The whole problem as to the 
source through which these Indian numerals—if they 
are, as they seem to be, Indian—came to the West 
has been avoided except for an incidental reference.” 
Thus no notice is taken of the important, if amusing, 





by Sir Rider Haggard to the British Museum, 
appears from the formation of the numerals to be 
of the seventeenth century, if not later; and a bell 
at North Wooten, near Wells, bearing the date 1265, 
is found really to belong to 1625. Anyone who has 
attempted, perhaps in vain, to decipher the dates 
decorating various parts of German churches will be 
much helped by this book, which, though rather 
‘* dry reading,” is of the utmost value for — 


x x 
A ScHoo. History OF LEICESTERSHIRE. By C. E. 
Kelsey, M.A. With 6 maps and 51 illustrations. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 220. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
We are glad to see the publication of another of 
these Oxford County Histories, which are so admir- 





CELTIC BAREFOW AT KIBWORTH. 


story told by William of Malmesbury, with much 
marvellous embellishment, of how Gerbert (Syl- 
vester II.) acyuired the Arabic manuscript on which 
he based his work. The object of the book, to which 
its pages are so rigidly confined, is to show the changes 
of form which took place in each numeral during the 
course of the centuries, together with the modifications 
they underwent in different countries. The dates are 
taken from such various sources as manuscripts, coins, 
pictures, architecture, and all other objects usually 
bearing dates—although, curiously enough, German 
armorial drinking-glasses, which abound in most 
strangely formed dates, are omitted—so that the 
archeologist is materially assisted, first in deciphering, 
and then in testing, the accuracy of such inscriptions. 
Thus, the brick bearing the date of 1393, presented 





ably designed to give boys and girls from twelve to 
fourteen years of age a sense of historical perspective 
and an interest in the records of history as written on 
flint and metal, on stone and brick and paper, by 
associating all history teaching with the events, and 
especially with the extant sites, monuments, buildings, 
etc., of their own immediate neighbourhood. The 
county is a convenient area for the purpose, and in 
the case of Leicestershire markedly so, because of the 
geographical position of the county—in the heart of 
England. There is ample material within its borders. 
The flint implements found were probably imported 
from the chalk districts ; bronze weapons and tools, 
and the curious wooden bucket in the Leicester 
Museum, with bronze straps and hoops and handle, 
are among the other evidences of early man in 
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Leicestershire. At Kibworth is the Celtic barrow, 
the illustration of which is here reproduced, which 
has been explored with results duly described. The 
Roman Watling Street passes along the border of the 
county, while the Fosse Way cuts through the middle. 
Of the subsequent historical periods Leicestershire 
can show remains of varying degrees of importance. 
Mr. Kelsey’s narrative is clearly written, and for the 
most part is not above the heads of those for whose 
instruction it is intended. He might, perhaps, have 
written with more impartiality in treating sixteenth and 
seventeenth century events ; and the remark on p. 143 


mission to reproduce two of the many useful illustra- 
tions. The first shows the Celtic barrow at Kibworth, 
referred to above, and the second shows the Norman 
sedilia in St. Mary’s, Leicester, with their elaborate 
zigzag ornament. 


* * * 
A paper by the Rev. W. John Timbrell, M.A., on 
‘*The Medizval Bedposts in Broughton Church, 
Chester,” has been reprinted from the 7ransactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
with six photographic illustrations, in an edition of 
150 copies, which can be obtained from the author, 





NORMAN: SEDILIA, ST. MARY'S, LEICEST8R. 


that ‘‘ Before the Reformation, as you have already 
learned, the only education to be obtained was that 
given by the monks in the abbey schools,” shows that 
Mr. Kelsey would do well to study Mr. Leach’s book 
on The Schools of Medieval England, reviewed in the 
April Antiguary. But on the whole the author of 
this little book has performed a difficult task well. 
His work should do much to give the boys and girls 
of Leicestershire a real interest in the past, and an 
intelligent knowledge of the many phases of national 
and local life which have left so many visible traces 
and evidences in their Midland county. We are 
indebted to the courtesy of the publishers for per- 


Broughton Parsonage, Chester, at the price of ts. 
each. The posts in question are in a row supporting 
the west gallery in Broughton Church—‘‘ the pair 
which would stand against the wall when forming 
part of a bed are beneath the extreme ends of the 
gallery . . . the appearance of this pair is much 
plainer than that of those supporting the middle part 
of the gallery, but the general design of all four posts 
is the same.’’ The posts are not only parts of a 
piece of furniture more than 400 years old, but are 
probably the earliest tester bedposts in existence. 
They bear carved upon them arms and badges of 
much heraldic interest, and are supposed by Mr. 
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Timbrell to be parts of the nuptial couch of Henry VII. 


-Mr. Timbrell carefully examines the arms and badges, 


and gives good rea¥ons for coming to the conclusion 
we have stated. In any case, the pamphlet is of 
considerable heraldic and historical interest. The 
arms and badges are well reproduced in the accom- 


panying plates. a 
x * * 


The principal contents of the Connotsseur for May are 
a very cursory “ History of the Glove,” with many 
fine illustrations, by Mr. George Cecil, in which we 
miss any reference to Mr. W. B. Redfern’s beautiful 
volume on Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes ; 
‘*Chippendale Chairs,” by Mr. Haldane Macfall ; 
and “ The Collecting of War Medals,” by Mr. W. E. 
Gray—both fully illustrated. The part also contains 
notes and queries and reviews, with an abundance of 
excellent illustrations. The colour reproduction of 
‘*What You Will,’’ by and after J. RK. Smith, is 
particularly good. 
% % & 


In the Zssex Review, April, Mr. Gurney Benham, 
continuing his account of ‘the ‘‘ Arms of the Essex 
Boroughs,” deals with the arms of those mushroom 
boroughs—West and East Ham. Miss C. F. Smith 
continues her paper on ‘‘ Daniel Whittle Harvey,” 
and Mr. J. W. Burrows, in ‘‘ Southend-on-Sea and 
its Historical Associations,” shows that considerable 
historical interest attaches to the parishes absorbed 
in the very modern borough. In ‘‘ James Green of 
Leytonstone,” Mr. H. W. Lewer does justice to the 
memory of a forgotten Essex-born artist, and among 
the other contents we note a further instalment of 
Mr. Dixon’s delightful ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Essex 
Country Practitioner a Century Ago.” The new part 
of History (89, Farringdon Street, E.C.: Price ts. 
net), vol. iv., No. 2, has a timely article on ‘‘ Italy 
and the War,’’ by an American writer, Mr. W. R. 
Thayer, and various extracts of current comment on 
the great conflict. Less “‘ topical” are extracts from 
a lecture on ‘‘ Elizabethan London,’’ by Sir Sidney 
Lee ; a survey of recent historical literature, by Dr. 
H. M. Beatty, under thetitle “Historians of History”; 
and a paper by Mr. R. Grierson on ‘* The Dark Age 
of Irish History ”—z.e., the period between 1315, or 
a little later, and the reign of Henry VIII. At the 
end the editor makes a strong appeal for the help of 
more subscribers if AHstory is to be continued, the 
war having made, directly and indirectly, many gaps 
in the ranks of itssupporters. We cordially commend 
this appeal to our readers. Aistory, in its quarterly 
parts, is doing admirable work, and deserves the 
support of all students. We have also received 
Rivista.d Italia, April 30, and the /udian Antiquary, 


March. 


Correspondence. 





THE ARMS OF COLCHESTER. 
(Ante, p. 163.) 
‘TO THE EDITOR. 


IF your correspondent wilt refer to the full description 
of these arms in the April An¢iguary, he will observe 
that the third crown enfiles the vertical staff of the 
cross in base, and this, I believe, saves the blazon 
from offending the fundamental rule that no colour 
shall rest upon another colour. 

I do not find any guidance on the subject in the 
ordinary small heraldic text-books, but I find the 
following statement in a dissertation on the arms of 
Nottingham, which are almost identical with those 
attributed to Colchester, viz.: 

‘* Gules, two staves raguly and couped, one in pale, 
surmounted by another in fesse, both vert, between 
two ducal coronets in chief or, the bottom part of the 
staff in pale enfiled with a ducal coronet of the last. 

‘* It is a fundamental rule in heraldry that no colour 
shall rest upon another. It is equally a law of heraldry 
that a fillet or crown interfering between two colours 
or two metals saves the blazon. Thus the gold ducal 
coronet enfiling the green ragged staff is held to 
‘interfere’ between it and the red shield.” 

W. J. SCALEs. 

Peterhof, 

Haslemere Road, 
Crouch End, N., 
May 4, 1915. 


ST. ALPHEGE OR ST. STEPHEN? 
TO THE EDITOR. 


On a visit to the Church of St. Alphege, London 
Wall, last July, I received from the verger a printed 
statement about the building, in which the carving on 
the north side of its tower is described as representing 
the martyrdom of St. Alphege, Archbishop, by Danish 
soldiers. Now, the said carving corresponds in every 
detail ¢o the death of St. Stephen, the first martyr of 
the Church Catholic, as described in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. vii., vv. 55-60, both for the stoning 
and for the deacon’s tunicle, and differs in every detail 
“rom the medizeval tradition concerning the murther of 
St. Alphege. Who can be respunsible for a mistake 
so evident? It is a subject which deserves the atten- 
tion of all antiquaries. 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
The Festival of St. Alphege, 

April 19, 1915. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS: 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 

















